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ABSTRACT 

Educational research studies conducted in recent 
years are distilled into 41 signi£icant £indings or conclusions that 
can be used as a practical guide £or parents and teachers seeking 
those educational practices £ound to be most e££ective in helping 
children to learn. The 41 £indings are displayed one to a page. Each 
page is organized into three parts: (1) the ^'research £inding," 
stated succinctly; (2) several paragraphs o£ **comment^ elaborating on 
the £inding; and (3) "re£erences** to the major educational research 
studies that support the £inding. The £indings cover such topics as: 
reading to children, counting, early writing, developing talent, 
getting parents involved, phonics, science experiments, managing 
classroom time, tutoring, memorization, homework, school climate, 
discipline, e££ective principals, cultural literacy, £oreign 
language, rigorous courses, extracurricular activities, and 
preparation £or work. The 41 £indings are grouped under three major 
headings: Home (8 topics). Classroom (19 topics), and School (14 
topics). This handbook represents a concerted e££ort to demonstrate 
that the educational process is susceptible to being understood and 
that research can reveal practical concepts that will improve that 
process. It is an attempt to supply clear, accurate, reliable, and 
non-controversial in£ormation to parents and educators on some o£ the 
most important everyday educational questions* (WTB) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 



WASHINGTON 



January 30, 1986 



We Americans have always considered education a 
key to individual achievement and national strength. 
We know that education begins in the home and 
flourishes when it draws upon the combined efforts 
of children, parentr, teachers, and administrators. 

V/hat Works provides practical knowledge to help 
in the education of our children. In assembling 
some of the best available research for use by 
the American public , What Works exemplifies the 
type of information the Federal government can 
and should provide, 

I am confident that with the benefit of such 
knowledge and renewed trust in common sense, we 
Americans will have even greater success in our 
unstinting efforts to improve our schools and better 
prepare our children for the challenges of today's 
wor}d. 
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FOREWORD 



Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives. 

James Madison, 175M836 
Letter of Auffust 4, 1822 
to Lieutenant Governor 
Barry of Kentucky 
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William J. Bennett 
Secretaiy of Education 



jr Tnlike many government reports, 
m I this report is addressed to the 
\^ American people. It is intended 
to provide accurate and reliable infor 
mation about what works in the edu- 
cation of our children, and it is meant 
to be useful to all of us — parents and 
taxpayers, teachers and legislators, 
newspaper reporters and newspaper 
readers, principals and school board 
members. But, first and foremost, thib 
book is intended to be useful U) the 
adult with a child— or grandchild, 
niece, stepchild, neighbor — in school 
or soon to enter school. It is designed 
to assist the adult who cares about the 
education of tliat child, both at home 
and in school. 

The preparation of this report has 
been in my mind bince the day, a year 
ago, when I was sworn in as Secret>ar>' 
of Education. In my first statement 
upon assuming this office, I said, "We 
must remember that education is not a 
dismal science. In education research, 
of course, there is much to find out, 
but education, despite efforts to make 
it so, is not essentially mysterious." In 
an interview shortly thereafter, I added 
that "I hope we can make sense about 
education and talk sense about educa 
tion Ji terms that the American public 
can understand. I would like to demys 
tify a lot of things that don't need to 
be mystifying. I would like specifically 
to have the best information available 
to the Department and therefore to the 
American people. . . 

The first and fundamental responsi 
bility of the federal government in.the 
field of education is to suppl> accurate 
and reliable irtformation about educa 
tion to the American people. The infor 
mation in this volume is a distillation 

large body of scholarly research in 
} ip ield of education. I trust it is a 



useful distillation. Of course, it is a 
selective one. It consists of discrete 
findings about teaching and learning 
that are applicable at home, in the 
classroom, and in the school. Many 
larger policy questions, many impor- 
tant education issues, are not 
addressed in this volume. And 
research on other important issues 
that could have been addressed was 
judged too preliminary or tentative to 
be included. But we now know certain 
things about teaching and learning as 
a result of the labors of the scholarly 
community. This book makes available 
to the American people a synthesis 
of some of that knowledge about 
education. 

Primary responsibility for assem- 
bling the material in this report has 
been borne by Dr. Chester E. Firm, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Improvement, and his staff Immedi* 
ately after Dr. Finn took his oath of of- 
fice, I assigned him the preparation of 
this document as his first task. As he 
explams in the brief introduction that 
follows, many have contributed their 
ideas, knowledge, and energies, and I 
am grateful to them all. Beyond these 
individuals, though, we all have cause 
to be grateful to the scholarly commu 
nit> whose research is distilled here. 
We salute their accomplishments by 
paying them the highest possible 
compliment; taking their work seri^ 
ousl> and trying to make it accessible 
to the American people. Many readers 
may find some of the research find- 
ings surprising. Most readers will, I 
think, judge that most of the evidence 
in this volume confirms common 
sense. So be it. Given the abuse com- 
mon sense has taken in recent dec- 
ades, particularly in the theory and 
practice of education, it is no small 



contribution if research can play a 
role in bringing more of it to Ameri 
can education. Indeed, the rein- 
forcement these findings givt; to 
common sense should bolster our 
confidence that we, as a people, can 
act together to improve our schools. 

I for one am confident that the 
American people are ready, willing, 
and able to improve their schools, and 
to assist their children to learn. The 
principal contribution that the federal 
government can make is to supply 
good information to the American peo 
pie as they embark on this endeavor. 
Armed with good information, the 
American people can be trusted to fix 
their own schools. As this report 
makes clear, tliere is also much tlie> 
can do at home. 

This volume is not the only effort 
that the Department of Education is 
making to supply the American people 
with important, accurate, and useful 
information. We publish regular data 
compilations, such as the annual 
Condition of Education. We have 
produced pamphlets explaining to par- 



ents what parents can do to assist 
their children to acquire some of the 
basic academic skills. We have sup- 
ported work by others that has yielded 
such exemplary reports as Becoming 
a Nation of Readers (the Report of 
the Commission on Reading, many of 
whose findings and conclusions are 
cited in this volume). 

Nor do we intend to stop. I would, in 
fact, welcome suggestions for future 
efforts that would be helpful and 
informative, as well as comments and 
criticisms about this volume. And 
please use the comment card inside 
the back cover of this volume to pose 
questions about education not 
addressed in this report. For now, I am 
pleased to offer this volume to the 
American people. I believe that it rep- 
resents an important step toward ful- 
fillii;g the mandate of Congress, dating 
back to 1867, ^>hat the federal govern- 
ment should provide information to the 
people of the United States so as to 
''promote the cause of education 
throughout the country." 
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INTRODUCTION 



Badness you can get easily f in 
quantity: the road is smooth, 
and it lies close by. But in front 
of excellence the immortal gods 
have put sweat, and long and 
steep is the way to it, and rough 
at first But when you come to 
the top, then it is easy, even 
though it is hard, 

Hesiod, c. 700 B.C. 
The Theogony 
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Chester E, Finn, Jn 
Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Improvcmont 



A s Secretary Bennett notes in his 
/m foreword, preparing this volume 
JlJL was the first assignment that I 
received when I joined him at the 
Department of Education in June 1985, 
just as restructuring and streamlining 
the part of the Department that pro 
duces research and statistics was the 
first major "organizational" effort that 
Dr. Bennett launched after assuming 
his present office. 

What is the message in these two 
actions? They show that we believe 
strongly in the responsibility of the 
Department of Education to gather 
information and generate knowledge 
about education in an efficient and 
energetic manner and then make tfuxt 
ir{furrruili(jn and kuuwledgc acteiybi 
ble tu people wftu migfU be^nejit frvrn 
litem. 

But it turns out to be easier to 
gather data and support research than 
tu make results available in formb that 
people will find clear and useful. Sta 
tistical data tend to come in vast, indi 
gestible quantities, often without the 
markers of changes and trends, 
improvements and declines, that dis 
tinguish information that is merely 
interesting from that which can form 
the basis for decisions and actions. As 
for research findings, scholars ondinar 
ily write for other scholars and they 
seldom know as much as they think 
they should know before drawing defi 
nite conclusions. In many research 
areas, furthermore, there are conflicts 
between rival interpretations of the 
same evidence, and at every turn con- 
clusions are hedged by the well known 
academic caution, statistical correla 
tion does not reliably mdicate causa 
tion. Finally, scholars and laymen are 
Q \ at odds about the significance of 




V- What strikes the scholar as 



interesting and important may seem to 
the layman remote and trivial, what 
the layman wants most to know may 
strike the researcher as banal, simplis 
tic, or vague. 

Despite yeoman efforts, we may yet 
stumble into some of tliose traps 
between the covers of this slim vol 
ume. We may present research find 
ings that some readers will find 
obscure, puzzling, or impracticable and 
still others that seem to be oversimpli^ 
fications of complex phenomena or 
premature resolutions of hotly con- 
tested disputes. 

This risk we must take, but we have 
tried to minimize it. The book does not 
make a particular point, beyond the 
straightforward one that education is 
susceptible both to being understood 
and to being improved. We have pro- 
vided evideiioe from many but not all 
spheres of education research. We 
souglit findings that, in Secretary Ben 
nett s frequent phrase, are "true, use- 
ful and important." We included only 
those findings about which research 
evidence and expert opinion were con 
sistent, persuasive, and fairly stable 
over time. Each finding in this volume 
has been checked and rechecked by 
professional staff members in the 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement and by expert outside 
re\iewers. During this process, we dis 
carded more items than we kept, 
among them dozens of research find 
rngs that we judged to be less reliable, 
less helpful, or less consequential than 
those we retained. 

It must also be noted that people do 
not necessarily agree about what 
knowledge is most useful or important. 
They may even disagree about what is 
"known," sometimes because the evi 
^ dence is mixed, sometimes because 



one may not welcome the implication 
of another s "knowledge" Statistical 
significance aside, since what is cer 
tain to one may be inconclusive to 
another, we have tried to follow the 
wisdom of Socrates who explained (to 
Menu, m Plato's dialogue of that name) 
that "true opinion is as good a guide to 
correct r.ction as knowledge." Solid 
knowledge is surely to be preferred, 
but to wait for absolute certainty is 
sometimes to wait too long, particu- 
larly in the field of eduv^ation where 
millioas of children are affected every 
day by our actions. If we w'ould have 
those actions be as well-informed ao 
possible, m situations where we do not 
have knowledge we can reasonably 
allow our actions to be informed by 
"true opinion," by what informed p^^o 
pie judge to be the "most likely stor>." 
In this volume, as you will see, we 
draw upon the knowledge and opin- 
ions both of modern scholars and of 
distmguished thinkers of earlier times. 

Let me now take up several ques 
tioiis to which readers may want 
answers. 

Is this report comprefiensive? 

No. In many branches of education 
that people regard as important, not 
much formal research has yet been 
done, or that which has been done is 
fragmentary, inconclusive, or hotly dis- 
puted A substantial portion of educa 
tional research is of relatively recent 
vintage, and much that has been done 
in the past several decade^ has cen 
tered around this straightforward 
question: What can we do to nnake it 
more likely that all children will 
emerge mto adulthofjd with the basic 
skills and knowledge that some chil- 

-nutmely seeia to acquire as they 
: D 1 n jm home through elementary 



and secondary school? Because varia 
tions on that question have— I think 
properly — driven so much of our 
research to date, we should not be sur 
prised that we have learned relatively 
more about it. But that means less 
attention has thus far been devoted to 
other issues in education that also 
deserve study. 

Why do so many of these findings 
look so obvious? Was yesearch" 
really needed to reveal what intui- 
tion and common sense would 
show? 

In the absence of reliable and valid 
evidence or experience, our unpreju- 
diced views are usually shaped by 
intuition and common sense. Until 
they are put to the test, however, one 
person s intuition and common sense 
are as reliable — or unreliable — ^as 
another's, and they are often in con- 
flict. In company with some geogra- 
phers and scientists of his day, 
Columbus surmised that the world was 
round, But many less astute observers 
embraced the conventional wisdom of 
his time and insisted that it was flat; 
this "wisdom" did not change until 
Columbus tested the true opinion of 
himself and the scientists with the 
voyage that discovered America and 
pnrued their version of the truth to be 
correct. 

In education, too, research sbme 
times appears to confirm the self 
evident. But sometimes it raises 
important doubts about conventional 
wisdom 

Why % so much of the research 
about elementary schools and disad- 
vantaged children? 

This situation stems from tiie ambi- 
tious educational reforms of the 1960's 
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Ironically, it is also one more example 
of the failmgs of conventional wisdom. 
Two decades ago, conventional wisdom 
about education held that disadvan 
taged and mmority children did poorl> 
m school mamly becaubt of the inequi 
table distribution of educational 
resources. To document this belief, 
Congress commissioned a huge 
national survey of the schools. The 
resulting project came to be known as 
the Coleman Report. This was prob 
ably the best known and most influen 
tiai piece of educational research ever 
published. Its conclusion that unequal 
achievement could not be ascribed to 
unequal school x"esources so offended 
the conventional wisdom of th j time 
that the next 20 years of educational 
research have been dominated jy the 
quest for contrary evidence. But, of 
course, the problem of educational 
disadvantage — a problem still with us 
today — ^was deeper and more complex 
than any simple disparity in the size of 
school libraries or the condition of 
school buildings. Its roots reached into 
the home and the classroom. Cole- 
man's discovery, for example, that 
there was more difference in the 
achievement of black children within 
the same school than from one school 
to another also led researchers to 
examine more closely the interaction 
between teacher and student rather 
than just the effects of school facilities, 
spending levels, or class size. 

This line of inquiry is visible 
throughout the past two decades of 
educational research, much of which 
describes practices found to be partic 
ularly effective in fostering the aca- 
demic education of disadvantaged 
school children. Heated arguments 
^'^"t the appropriate expectations 
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vantaged children were commonplace 
during the 1960's and 1970's. Research 
had to document common sense: chil- 
dren are more likely to learn the 
basics in schools that emphasize the 
basics and less likely to learn them in 
schools that do not. 

It has been a worthy effort. The crit- 
ical features of instruction and organi- 
zation for more effective schools were 
documented by research. (A rumber 
of them are summarized and repeated 
in this volume.) It is no coincidence 
that the achievement scores of disad- 
vantaged elementary school students 
have steadily improved in the past 
decades. That part of the academic 
puzzle has been at least partly 
demystified. 

Would all children ben^U equally 
from the application of the facts and 
findings contained in this report? 

V/ithin the range and limits of the 
evidence, we have tried to deal with 
the "general" or "usual" or "average" 
situation, not with all the special cir- 
cumstances that are found among mil- 
lions of children, tens of thousands of 
schools, and thousands of school sys- 
tems m as many communities. Hence 
no one will find here a n^p out of 
every tangled situation or a solution to 
each distinctive problem. In an enter- 
prise as large and variegated as Ameri- 
can education, many children, 
leachers, parents, and schools differ 
from the "general" in various respects. 
But few differ in all respects and we 
therefore hope that practically every- 
one will find something of interest and 
relevance in the pages that follow. 

Why dues the report contain so few 
specific reconiiriendcUmis ahout 
actions that should be taken? 
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This IS not an education "cookbook" 
so lauch as a "guide to sound nutri 
tion." Specific policies, practices, and 
actions are the responsibility of the 
parent and the school, the teacher and 
principal, the school board and the 
State. The appropriate design and 
impleTTientation of these policies, prac- 
tices, and actions will differ according 
to local conditions and it is not the 
place of the federal government to 
interfere. Nor do we seek to exhort 
people to do anything that contradicts 
their own "true opinions,'* although we 
would urge you to subject thern to the 
test of experience at every opportu- 
nity. The purpose of this volume is to 
provide reliable information that peo- 
ple can, if they wish, put to u-^e in vari- 
ous ways. In most instances, the 
reader will rapidly be able to visualize 
some implications for action of find- 
ings that we have included. 

Why are so many of these findittgs 
aimed at parents and teachers 
rather than at those who direct and 
make policy for the '*educatian 
system?'' 

Let us emphasize that man> of them 
are indeed meant for parents as well 
as for professional teachers. Parents 
are the child's first and most influen 
tial teachers. If parents are i.ot effec 
tive teachers, then in most caoes the 
school will have far greater dilficulty 
being effective. 

As for administrators and policy- 
makers, we believe that they, too, will 
find m this volume many implications 
— if not specific recommendations - 
for their own activities. Besides setting 
overall standards and furnishing 
resources, perhaps their most impor 
tant function is to create the condi 
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tions in which parents and teachers, 
working together, can maximize their 
own educational effectiveness. 

What of the students themselves? 
Don't they share in this 
responsibility? 

Indeed, yes. The passive learner 
usually doesn't learn much and the 
hostile student rarely learns anything 
worthwhile. Many of the findings in 
this volume convey— or assume — ^an 
old-fashioned "desire for improvement" 
on the part of the child; others indi- 
cate the sorts of actions that parents 
or teachers can take to maximize the 
child's enthusiasm for learning and to 
avoid chilling his ardor. 

While it is true that some children 
have difficulty mastering complicated 
subjects, few are without resources to 
do so. More commonly, the resources 
they have are underused. Parents can 
play vital and constructive roles in the 
education of their own children, and 
research has illuminated sound meth- 
ods of home assistance. Students 
add greatly to the time provided - 
school with time set aside at home lor 
study and other forms of homework. 
We see too little "self help" in many 
households today, especially among 
those students who've academic 
achievement is laggmg and who need 
it the most. 

What if J want to learn more than 
this volume contains? 

To assist the reader interested in 
more evidence or in exploring the 
actual research, each finding is accom- 
panied b> citations of several sources 
for further reading. Most of these 
sources can be obtained through a 
good library. In turn, many of those 
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citations lead to articles, books, or 
studies that contain lengthy bibliogra- 
phies of their own. We did not try to 
provide complete research documenta- 
tion, but in every instance we have 
pointed the direction to further — and 
deeper— understanding. In addition, 
we would invite your attention to the 
Education Research Information Clear 
inghouse (ERIC) system, supported by 
the Department of Education, which 
provides extensive information about 
research findings and which can be 
accessed thro^igh most libraries. 

This volume appears at a special 
time. American education is under 
going enormous reform, a nationwide 
effort to improve the outcomes of 
schooling and reverse the decline in 
student achievement that developed 
over the past quarter century. Many of 
the actors are new; for example, the 
governors of many States have taken a 
deep interest in the quality of schools 
and colleges in their jurisdictions, and 
many State legislatures have stolen the 
march on the education profession in 
prescribing the reforms that they 
expect will boost educational out 
comes. The contents of this volume 
ought to be of help to them, as well as 
to parents, teachers, and citizens. 

We do not, however, claim to be 
offering pat answers or simple nos 
trumi. It is not reasonable to expect 
research to resolve all issues or to 
erase all differences of opinion. We can 
but supply some information that we 
think reliable and we v/ill continue in 
the future to supply more. Bat it is up 
to the American people to decide what 



to do. The better their information, the 
wiser will be their decisions. 

Finally, on behalf of Secretary 
Bennett as well as myself, I want to 
thank the many individuals whose 
efforts made this report possible. 

Milton Goldberg and Jim Bencivenga 
were responsible for project oversight 
and management. Development and 
production of the material in this vol- 
ume was accomplished through the 
extraordinary efforts of Tommy M. 
Tomlinson and Susan Traiman. Editing 
through many drafts was coordinated 
by Kay McKinney with major assist- 
ance from Laurie Maxwell. Several 
dozen staff members of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment also contributed to this project 
and their names appear at the end of 
the volume. 

We especially appreciate the contri- 
butions of the outside reviewers who 
did their best to help assure the accu- 
racy, veracit>, validity, and importance 
of the contents of this report. Joseph 
Adelson, Lois Coit, Bernard R. Gifford, 
Robert Glaser, Robert Hogan, Michael 
Kirst, Rita Kramer, Learma Lands- 
mann, Jean Marzollo, and Diane 
Ravitch. Particular thanks are due to 
Professor Herbert Walberg for his 
manifold efforts on our behalf. While 
the Department of Education is prop- 
erly responsible for any error of style, 
substance, or selection, the willing 
assistance of these reviewers has 
added immeasurably to the quality of 
the result. 
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HOME 



If we want to educate a person 
in virtue we must polish him at 
a tender age. And if someone is 
to advance toward wisdom he 
must be opened up for it in the 
first years of his life when his 
industriousness is still burning, 
his mind is malleable, and his 
nenwry still strong, 

Comenius, 1592-1670 
Tlie Great Didactic 
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Gurriculum of the Home 



Researvh Pareiits Etc their cliildren's first and most influential teachers. 
^^"^^^ What parents do to help their children learn is more important to 
academic success than how well-off the family is* 

Comrrmd Parents can do many things at home to help their children succeed in 
school. Unfortunately, recent evidence indicates that many parents are 
doing much less than they might. For example, American mothers on 
average spend less than half an hour a day talking, explaining, or reading 
with their children. Fathers spend less than 15 minutes. 

They can create a "curriculum of the home" that teaches their children 
what matters. They do this through their daily conversations, household 
routines, attention to school matters, and affectionate concern for their 
children's progress. 

Conversation is important. Children learn to read, reason, and understand 
things better when their parents: 

• read, talk, and listen to them, 

• tell them stories, play games, share hobbies, and 

• discuss news, TV programs, and special events. 



In order to enrich the "curriculum of the home," some parents. 

• provide books, supplies, and a special place for studying, 

• obser\^e routine for meals, bedtime, and homework, and 

• monitor the amount of time spent watchmg T\' and doing after school 
jobs. 

Parents stay aware of their children's lives at school when they. 

• discuss school events, 

• help children meet deadlines, and 

• talk with their children about school problems and successes. 

Research on both gifted and disadvantaged children shows that home 
efforts can greatly improve student achievement. For example, when 
parents of disadvantaged children take the steps listed above, their 
children can do as well at school as the children of mure affluent families. 



Hf'ferrru.e.s MPrrtc, T A <iy8i jl IAm tplirur, OrrUy, and Mudtnu Behat'u 17 tn Ameruan High i>KhAjti^ Chjc^i^o N^tiwal Upuitcn 
Research Cmcr ERIC Document No ED 221137 

Graue. M E , Wemslein, T , and WalbcrR, H J Ui>83> School basvd ilome Instruction ^nd Learning, A QuantiUtivc 
S>'nthesi&"" Jmnuxl of Educalumal R^arch, Vol 76, pp "551 3G0 

Gra>. S T ( 1984> How if> Create a Suu essful School Community Partnership Phi Mia Hapjnn, Vol 65, No 6, 
pp m 409 

Walberg, H J ( 1984 > Famil>c:> as Partners m Educational Prtxluctrvity Phi, Delta Kappin, Vol 65, No 6, pp 397 400 
WalberK. H J (1984* Imiwving the Produclivit> irf Amen* as SchociM Educatujnal Lcfximhip, Vol 4i, No 6. w> 19-27 
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When by these gentle ways 
[a child] begins to be able to 
read, some easy pleasant book, 
suited to his capacity, slwuld be 
put into his hands, wherein the 
entertainment that he finds, 
might draw him on, and reward 
his pains in reading; and yet 
not such as should fill his head 
with perfectly useless trumpery, 
or lay the principles of vice and 
folly. To this purpose I think 
Aesop's Fables the best, which 
being stories apt to delight and 
entertain a child, may yet 
afford useful reflections to a 
grown mm; and if his memory 
retain them all his life after, he 
will not repent to find them 
there, amongst his manly 
thoughts, and serious business. 

John Locke, 1632-1704 
Some Thoughts on Education 
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Reading to Children 



Research The best Way for parents to help their children become better 
^ readersistoread to them— even when they are very young. 
Children beneHt most from reading aloud vi^en they discuss 
stories^ learn to identify letters and words^ and talk about the 
meaning of words. 

Camnteia The Specific skillb required fur reading come from direct experience with 
written language. At home, as in school, the more reading the better. 

Parents can encourage their children's reading in many ways. Some tutor 
informally by pointing out letters and words on signs and containers. 
Others use more formal tools, such as workbooks. But children whose 
parents simply read to them perform as well as those whose parents use 
workbooks or have had training in teaching. 

The conversation that goes with reading aloud to children is as important 
as the reading itself. When parents ask children only superficial questions 
about stories, or don't discuss the stories at all, their children do not 
achieve as well in reading as the children of parents who ask questions 
that require thinking and who relate the stories to eve yday events. 
Kindergarten children who know a lot about written language usually have 
parents who believe that reading is important and who seize every 
opportunity to act on that conviction by reading to their children. 

Rtfemu.ei, AAdrrt^x*. R C , el ( I98.'>> Beumatfj >x i\atujn oj Reader> The Refxrri oj iht OmmnAion *jfi fkadirtq. IrtMuw, IL 
Univ^rsily of Illinois. Onter for the Study of R<-ading- 

Breeinski. J E ( 19W). ' B^gmrang Reading in I)om'er" The Keadmo Teacfu% Vol 18, pp 16-21 

Chym5.k>, C ( 197ll> Stages ur4 Unguagt t/t-vciupmenl ^nd Reading Expui^ure Uarvari Edm^Uu/ruU Revurw. Vvi 42, 
pp I'*} 

Dunxi. N E ( I981> Children * AJiie\'enwnl at Sch»jui Entr> Age as a FunctJun oi Mulhers and Fathers Teaching Sets The 
ElnneriiaryScfioolJwrtial, Vol 81, pp 245-253 

Heath. S B U983j ttm^s utth W.mts lAitu/tuur. LO*- >Jttui H./zA tn L-ommunUws an4 c tcis*7w</7nA. New Vurk Cambrrigr 
L'ftiversity Press 
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Of course, I thmght little of my 
prescribed lessons, and right 
here it was greatly to my advarir 
tage to have a sensible tutor 
wise enough to connive at this 
and other irregularities of the 
same nature. In this way I ran 
through VirgiVs Aeneid, then 
Terence, then Plautus, and some 
Italian comedies, allured by the 
pleasure of the subject On tfie 
other hand, had my tutor been 
so foolish as to deprive me of 
this amusement, I verily believe 
I would have brought nothing 
away from college but a hatred 
of books, as most of our young 
gentlemen do. 

Montaigne, 1533-1592 
The Education of Children 



Independent Reading 



^ea^/i Children improve their reading ability by reading a lot, Reading 
achievement is directly related to the amount of reading children 
do in school and outside. 

CaniW4-Yii Independent reading increases both vocabulary and reading fluency. Unlike 
using workbooks and performing computer drills, reading books gives 
children practice in the "whole act" of reading, that is, both in discovering 
the meanings of individual words and iii grasping the meaning of an entire 
story. But American children do not spend much time reading 
independently at school or at home. In the average elementary school, for 
example, child ra:i spend just 7 to 8 minutes a day reading silently. At 
home, half of all fifth graders spend only 4 minutes a day reading. These 
same children spend an average of 130 minutes a day watching television. 

Research shows that the amount of leisure time spent reading is directly 
related to children s reading comprehension, the size of their vocabularies, 
and the gains in their reading ability. Clearly, reading at home can be a 
powerful supplement to classwork. Parents can encourage leisure reading 
by making books an important part of the home, by giving books or 
magazines as presents, and by encouraging visits to the local library. 

Another key to promoting independent reading is making books easily 
available to children through classroom libraries. Children in classrooms 
that have libraries read more, have better attitudes about reading, and 
make greater gains in reading comprehension than children in classrooms 
without libraries. 



Rffermi^e^ Ailington, R. L 19S4> 'Oral Reading, In R D Pearsufk vEd >, Handbtjok Reading Ret^anJi, <p{*. 829-864 > New Yoik. 
Lon^nua 

AndcrsOT. R. C , et aL U^)^ Beccmmg a Nation i4 Readers The Report the Ccmmissum on Readmg. ITibaiu, IL 
University of Illinois, Center for the Study of Reading 

Dishaw. M (1977> Descnpitom *y Allocated Ttme to Ckmtent Area^/or the A-B Penod San Franusca Far West Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Dcvelopcncnt Beginning Teacher Evahiation Study Tech. Note IV 1 la. 

rieldins, L G , Wilson. P T, and Anderson. R. C (m press| "A New Focus on Free Reading. The Role of Trade Books in 
Reading Instructkav" In T E. Raphael and R. Reynolds (Eds,), Contexts (^Literacy. New York. Longman. 

Heintze. R. A., and Hodes. L (I98U Statistics Of pttbiic School LitmnesMedta Centers, Fall I97& Washington. DC- 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
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It is befitting, then, Glaucon, 
that this branch of learning 
should be prescribed by our law 
and that we should induce those 
who are to share the highest 
functions of state to enter upon 
that study of calculation and 
take hold of it, not as amateurs, 
but to follow it up until they 
attain to the contemplation of 
the nature of number by pure 
thought,., for facilitating the 
conversion of the soul itself fro^ 
the world of generation to 
essence and truth. 

Plato, 428-348 B.G. 
The Republic, Book VII 



Goonting 



Research 
Finding' 



A good way to teach children simple arithmetic is to build on 
their informal knoniedge. This is yAxy learning to connt everyday 
objects is an effective basis for early arithmetic lessons. 



Commerd Young children are comfortable with numbers, "math anxiety" comes in 
later years. Just watching the enjoyment children get from songs and 
nursery rhymes that involve counting is ample evidence of their natural 
ease. These early counting activities can set the stage for later, more 
formal exposure to arithmetic. 

But counting is not limited to merely reciting strings of numbers. It also 
includes matching numbers to objects and reaching totals (for example, 
counting the number of apples sitting on the table). Children learn to do 
arithmetic by first mastering different counting strategies, beginning with 
rote counting (1,2,3,4), and progressing to memorized computations 
(2 x2 = 4). As children learn the facts of arithmetic, they also learn to 
combine those facts by using more sophisticated strategies. As their skills 
grow, they rely less and less on counting. 

When teachers begin by using children's informal knowledge, then proceed 
to more complex operations, children learn more readily and enjoy it. 



R^errtuA^ CarpcnUrr, T P , and Muser. J M. "He Acquisium of Addition and Subtraction Concepts. In R Lesh and M. Landau 

(Eds.), Acquxsnxon McUhematuxU Ccncfpts and Proc«s$e& New Yoric. Academic Press. 

Fuson, K. C . Richards. J , and Briars, D. J. U9£>2> The AcquistUon and Elaboration of the Number Word Sequence." In C. J. 
Bralnerd (Ed), Children's Logical mid MathemtUuxU Cognuicn. New York, Sprmger-Veriag. 

Gelman. R., and Galbstel. C R. ( 1978>- The Chtlds Undentandtng qf Numbers. Cambridge. iUrvard Universtty S^ss. 

Ginsburg, H P. (1977> Chtldrgn's Artthmetic. The Uamtng Proc4s& New York. D Van NosUrand (Company. 

Resnick, L a U983>. A De%'ck>procntAi Theory Number Undcrstanduig. In H. P GinsburR 4.Ed.>, Th4 DeveU/pmm 
Malhematical Thinking, (ppl I09-15J> New York: Academk: Press, 
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Early Writing 



^arc/i Children who are encouraged to draw and scribble ^^stories*^ 
^ at an early age will later learn to compose more easily, more 

effectively) and with greater confidence than children who do not 
hase this encouragement. 



Crmmeru Even toddlers, who can hardly hold a crayon or pencil, are eager to "write" 
long before they acquire the skills in kindergarten that formally prepare 
them to read and write. 

Studies of very young children show that their carefully formed scrawls 
have meaning to them, and that this writing actually helps them develop 
language skills. Research suggests that the best way to help children at 
this stage of their development as writers is to respond to the ideas they 
are trying to express. 

Very young children take the first steps toward writing by drawing and 
scribbling or, if they cannot use a pencil, they may use plastic or metal 
letters on a felt or magnetic board. Some preschoolers may write on toy 
typewriters, others may dictate stories into a tape recorder or to an adult, 
who writes them down and reads them back. For this reason, it is best to 
focus on the intended meaning of what very young children write, rather 
than on the appearance of the writing. 

Children become more effective writers when parents and teachers 
encourage them to choose the topics they write about, then leave them 
alone to exercise their own creativity. The industriousness of such children 
has prompted one researcher to comment that they "violate the child labor 
laws." 



/2cr«m«.ci. Appicbct, A. N. i^lOBO). A Study i^f i^^rutny m (he 5e;tymiuru SJtoU Urtwna, IL NttJonii Counal uf Teachers ol English. 

ERIC Document Na ED 197347. 

Applebce, A. N U984> Contexts Jen Uamtng lo Write. Studies Secondary SJwoi htstructton Norwood, NJ. AbJcx- 

Graves, D, H. (1983> WrUtng Teachers and Chtidren at Wcrk. Exrter, NR Helnenunn EducaUorul Books. 

Harslc.J. C, et iL (1983> The Young Child as Writer, Reader, andh^ormanL ERIC Document Na ED 234413. 

Waishe, R. D. (Ed.> (1981> Omald Graves m Australia— Vhudren Want to Write." RoscUe, New South Wales. Primary 
En^ish Teachlns AssocUtioa 
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Speaking and Listening 



Research 
Finding: 



A good foundation in speaking and listening helps children 
become better readers. 



Comment When children learn to read, they are making a trarisition from spoken to 
written language. Reading instruction builds on conversational skills, the 
better children are at using spoken language, the more successfully they 
will learn to read written language. To succeed at reading, children need 
a basic vocabulary, some knowledge of the world around them, and the 
ability to talk about what they know. These skills enable diildren to 
understand written material niore readily. 

Research shows a strong con. jection b' . een reading and listening. A child 
who is listening well shows it by being able to reteP stories and repeat 
iiistructions. Children who are good listeners in kindergarten and first 
grade are likely to become successful readers by the third grade. Good 
fifth grade listeners are likely to do well on aptitude and achie\ement tests 
in high school. 

Parents and teachers need to engage children in thoughtful discussions on 
all subjects— current events, nature, sports, hobbies, machines, family life, 
and emotions— in short, on anything that interests children. Such 
discussions should not be limited to reading selections that are part of 
classwork. 

Conversing with children about the world around them will help them 
reflect on past experiences and on what they will see, do, and read about in 
the future. 

Speaking English at school is especially important for children who have 
not grown up speaking English. 

n^erencts Anderson, R. C , et al ( 1985). Becoming a Natum ^^Reoden The Report the Cammtssum cm Readmg. Urtmu, IL 
Universiiy o( Illux^, Center for the Study <A Readii 3. 

AUcin. R., el al ( 1&77). "Cross lagged Panel Analysis of Sixteen Cognitive Measures al Four Grade Lcvds " ChUd 
Dfvelopmfnt, Vol. 48. Na 3. pjx 0>14-952, 

Bagford. J (1968). "Reading Readiness Scores and Success m Reading. The Readmg Teacher, VoL 21. Ntv A, ppi 324-a2& 
Humphreys. L G . and Davcy. T C (1983). Ait:tapatum </Gam4 m Geneml Ivfonnalum. A Compansm VertxU 
AptUude, Recdtng Ccmprehenstan, and Ltstentng. ^.Tech Rep. No. 2*2/ Urt>ana, lU University of Illinois, Center for the 
Study of Reading. 

Lohnes, P R.. and Gray. M. M 1972> "Intelligence and the Cooperative Reading Studies." Readmg Research iJuanerlii 
Voi.7.Na3.pp.466-476. 
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Developing Talent 



Research 
Finding' 



Many highly successful individuals have above-average but not 
extraordinary intelligence* Accomplishment in a particular 
activity' is often more dependent upon hard work and self 
discipline than on innate ability. 



tomntetd High academic achievers are not necessarily born "smarter'* than others, 
nor do people born with extraordmar^- abilities necessarily become highly 
accomplished individuals. Parents, teachers, coaches, and the individuals 
themselves can influence how much a mind or talent develops by fostering 
self discipline and encouraging hard work. Most highly successful 
individuals have above average but not exceptional intelligence. A high IQ 
seems less important than specializing in one area of endeavor, 
persevermg, and developing the social skills required to lead and get along 
well with others. 

Studies uf accomplished musicians, athletes, and historical figures show 
that when they were children, they were competent, had good social and 
communication skills, and showed versatility as well as perseverance in 
practicUig their skill over long periods. Most got along well with their peers 
arid parents. They constantly nurtured their skills. And their efforts paid 
off. 

Developing talent takes effort and concentratiorL These, as much as nature, 
are the foundation for success. 

R^fenw:'^ Bioom, B S (Ed ii 1985 1 IM-eUyptng Talmt in Young People. New York BallanUne Book5 

Bkwm.B &.andi>04.niak.L A.<NoveiTiber 198l> "Talent Dcvckjpmcnt vv Sctwvimg,' ftlutai!'jTiai Le^^ 
No 2. pp 86-94 

Simon. » A- { I969t Sciences, of the ArtiftcuU Cambnd^ MIT l*iti>s 

ftaibcrg. H J vix'p«-<»nib«r iyfii: ^ A Portrait oi ihe Am^t «rKi Scirnlii.t loung Mwt Ejccfptvmai ChMreii, Vol 36. No I, 
pp 511 

ft*ft>rrft. 11 ji voprm* k^> f c>uenufK uv:r*,> and ^^Mrtomtc Prxxluciivit> IntcrnaUvroi Pcr?p«xtive Daedalus, Vol 112. 
2.PP 128 




Ideals 



Research 
Finding- 



Belief in the value of hard work^ the importance of personal 
responsibility^ and the importance of education itself contributes 
to greater success in school. 



Cummerd xhe ideals that children hold have important implications for their school 
experiences. Children who believe in the value of hard work and 
responsibility and who attach importance to education are likely to have 
higher academic achievement and fewer disciplinary problems than those 
who do not have these ideals. They are also less likely to drop out of 
school. Such children are more likely to use their out of-school time in 
ways that reinforce learning. For example, high school students who 
believe in hard work, responsibility, and the value of education sper»d about 
3 more hours a week on homework than do other students. This is a 
Significant difference since the average student spends only about 5 hours 
a week doing homework. 

Parents can improve their children's chances for success b> emphasizing 
the importance of education, hard work, and responsibility, and by 
encouragmg their children's friendships with peers who have similar 
values. The ideals that students, their parents, and their peers hold are 
more important than a student s socioeconomic and ethnic background in 
predicting academic success. 

fitl^ermces Mf xander. c N . Jr , and tampbdl. E si- < i i^M > Pw IrxflwiKts A<Mps*.«u EdiKalMwl Aspirations And AlUinments" 
Anu>txcan Socv)U>f)tc/d Revieu. Vol 2^. pp 568-575 

ttiionK A. I iy84jL hen^isctpttno, and Jif Biusirwhs CmimunUft. Yau\ Report lo lh« I S Chamber of Comm^ite. 

Wa&hirynon. DC E.^IC t)ocumcr.l No Er)249-a)5 

uinsburg. A . aiKl Martsc^v i> t * \/aiin^ awi EduA^uvrnm o«* # Atn^m) Lm^idx arUO'^ Stfj^erds Fmal Rep<^ to the 
V$ I>partm<nl cj xMucation. Washington. r)C 

Hanson.? , and uirisburR, A 09i^>K Oatmno (i»imnd Vaiwi. arid Nujh SOvj'A Su*.> Final R*T>ort to th« C5 
DoparHn^i^l of Education, Wa^hun^^. DC 

ttalber/t li J \ il'M > improv in^ the Produrtivrtv < *i Awnca s SchuoLs £du< ai^ftuu Ia 'MUrhtuh, Vol 4 1 , No 8. pp 19 27 
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Research About Teaching and Learning 




Whm a superior man knows the 
causes which make instruction 
successful, and those which 
make it of no affect, he can 
become a teacher of others. Thus 
in his teaching, he leads and 
does not drag; he strengthens 
and does not discourage; he 
opens the way but does not con- 
duct to the end udthout the 
leamer^s own efforts. Leading 
and not dragging produces har- 
mony. Strengthening and not 
discouraging makes attainment 
easy. Opening the way and not 
conducting to the end makes the 
learner thoughtful. He who pro- 
duces such harmony, easy 
attainment, and thoughtfulness 
may be pronounced a skillful 
teacher. 

Confucius, c. 55(M78 B.C. 

Book m—HSlO KI {Record on the 

Subject of Editcation) 
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Getting Parents Involved 



Research 
Finding- 



Parental involvement helps children learn mo/e effectively. 
Teachers vpho are snccessful at involving parents in their 
children's schoohvork are successful because they work at it 



Cmim^it Most parents want to be involved with their children s schoolwork but are 
unsiire of what to do or how to do it. Many say th^^ would welcome more 
guidance and ideas from teachers. But it takes more than occasional 
parent-teacher conferences and school open houses to involve parents. 
Teachers who are successful at promoting parent participation in the early 
grades use strategies like these: 

• Some teachers ask parents to read aloud to the child, to listen to the 
child read, and to sign homework papers, 

• Others encourage parents to drill students on math and spelling and to 
help with homework lessons. 

• Teachers also encourage parents to discuss school activities with their 
children and suggest ways parents can help teach their children at home. 
For example, a simple home activity might be alphabetizing books, 

a more complex one would be using kitchen supplies in an elementary 
science experiment. 

• Teachers also send home suggestions for games or group activities 
related to the child's schoolwork that parent and child can play together. 

Teachers meet parents' wishes for face to-face contact by inviting them to 
the classroom to see how their children are being taught. This first hand 
obser\"ation shows parents how the teacher teaches and gives parents ideas 
on what they can do at home. 

fieferviu,eis B«xk«. H J . and EpMcui, J iN<Acn^i i98Ll>. P^rciiv iuvotvcniera A ^rvr> ol Tcadier P)raajce$ The Elemmtary school 
Journal, Vol, 83. No 2. pp 85-102, 

Catlermole.J, and Robinson. N i^Scptember 19S5>. Effective Home, SdKwl^CcmmunKatJon^FVom the Piuwts 
Perspeaiv-e." Pht Delia Kappan, Vol 67, No !, ppi 48-50 

Rith. D K V 19S5>. The FoTrjoitm FoA^vn tn 5t W< SfjA,<.esir~-the Famiitf. Washington, DC Home and School insUtute, 

WaUxrg, H J <Febniar> 1984). Families. «£> Partners m Educ*tK>nai Prwiuctml> Phi Delia Kappan, Vol 65, No 16, 
I>P 397*400, 
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Beading proficiency tests for 9-, 
13-^ and IT-year-oIds show that: 



• Six percent of 9-yearolds in 1984 could not follow brief written 
directions ur select phrases to describe pictures. Failure to perform 
these rudimentary reading exercises places them in danger of future 
school failure. 



• Forty percent of 13 year olds and 16 percent of 17-year-olds attending 
high school have not acquired intermediate reading skills. They are 
unable to search for specific information, interrelate ideas, or make 
generalizations about literature, science, and social studies materials. 
Inability to perform these tasks raises the question of how well these 
students can read the range of academic material they are likely to 
encounter in school. 



• Just 5 percent of students at age 17 have advanced reading skills and 
strategies that enable them to synthesize and restructure ideas 
presented m specialized ur complicated texts used by professional and 
technical workers. 



Piogre^ ( ISasX The Reading Report Card. 
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Phonics 



Research 
Finding' 



Children get a better start in reading if they are taoght phonics* 
Learning phonics helps them to understand the relationship 
between letters and sonnds and to "break the code^^ that links the 
words they hear with the words they see in print* 



Cvmrrmd Until the 1930 s and 1940's, most American children learned to read by the 
phonics method, which stresses the relationships between spoken sounds 
and printed letters. Children learned the letters of the alphabet and the 
sounds those letters represent. For several decades thereafter, however, the 
"look say** approach to reading was dominant, children were taught to 
identify whole words in the belief that they would make more rapid 
progress if they identified whole words at a glance, as adults seem to. 
Recent research indicates that, on the average, children who are taught 
phonics get off to a better start in learning U) read than children who are 
not taught phonics. 

Identifying words quickly and accurately is one of the cornerstones of 
skilled reading. Phonics improves the ability of children both to identify 
words and to sound out new oneo. Sounding out the letters in a word is like 
the first tentative steps of a toddler, it helps children gain a secure /erbal 
footing and expand their vocabularies beyond the limits of basic readers. 

Because phonics is a reading tool, it is best taught in the context of reading 
instruction, not as a separate subject to be mastered. Good phonics 
strategies include teaching children the sounds of letters in isolation and in 
words (s/i/t), and how to blend the sounds together (s-s-i-i-t). 

Phonics should be taught early but not over used. If phonics instruction 
extends for too many years, it can defeat the spirit and excitement of 
learning to read. Phonics helps children pronounce words approximately, a 
skill they can learn by the end of second grade. In the meantime, children 
can learn to put their new phonics skills to work by reading good stories 
and poems. 




Andenyixt, R. C , ct ai. vi986> Bevomtng a Saturn Rfodrn^ Thb Rfpun oj ihe C*j7nmii>iujn ijn Reading. Urtwia, IL 
Univereity of Illinois. Center for the Study <A Reading 

BcUccr, W C , and GtR>lcrk, R. <.i982> A Folkw up of Follow Throu^ The Later Effects of the Direct Instruction Model on 
Children m Fifth and Sixth Grades" ^mmcon Bducatumcu Research Joumai, VoL 19. No 1, pp, 75-92 

Chall, J S ( 1983)l Learning to Read The Gmil DebaU (2nd ed). New Yoric McGraw-Hill 

Perfetu. C A., and Lesgold, A. M (i979j Coding and CoirkpreherisKHim Skilled Reading and Implications for Reading 
Inslructioa In L B. Resnick and F A. Weaver (Eds ), Theory and Practice oJ Eariy Reading, VoL i, pp^ 57 84 Hillsdale. NJ 
Eribaum Associates 

Smith, N B vi965>. AnurruMn Rt^mg Irustmctum Ili> DeveUjpmetd and It!> Stgn^uMni^ in tjatntng a Prrspet^tw^ t/n 
Current Practice tn Reading. Newark, DE International Reading Assodaiioa 
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Reading Comprehension 




Children get more ont of a reading assignment when the teacher 
precedes the lesson ^th backgronnd information and follows it 
with discussion. 



Researrh 
Finding' 



Commeru. Young readers, and poor readers of every age, do not consistently see 

connections between what they read and what they already know. When 
they are given background information about the principal ideas or 
characters in a story before they read it, they are less apt to become 
sidetracked or confused and are more likely to understand the story fully. 
Afterwards, a question and answer discussion session clarifies, reinforces, 
and extends their understanding. 

Good teachers begin the da>'s reading lesson by preparing children for the 
story to be read — introducing the new words and concepts they will 
encounter. Many teachers develop their own introductions or adapt those 
offered in teachers' manuals. 

Such preparation is like a road map. children need it because they may 
meet new ideas in the story and because they need to be alerted to look for 
certam special details. Children who are well prepared remember a story's 
ideas better than those who are not. 

In the discussion after the reading lesson, good teachers ask questions that 
probe the major elements of the story's plot, characters, theme, or moral 
("Why did Pinocchio's nose grow? Why did he lie? What did his father 
thmk about his lying? Did their feelings for each other change?") Such 
questions achieve two purposes, they check students' understanding of 
what they have just read, and they highlight the kind of meanings and 
ideas students shoulu look for in future reading selections. These questions 
also la> the groundwork for later appreciation of the elements of literature 
such as theme and style. When children take part in a thought-provoking 
discussion of a story, they understand more clearly that the purpose of 
reading is to get information and insight, not just to decode the words on a 
page. 
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Durkin, D i 1983 > h There a MaUji Between \\ hai Ekmentary Teachers Do and Wkai Basal Reader Manuals 
Reti/mntJ'rtd ijrtana, IL tniver>il> of 11ltnuu>. v«nter fyi ihe Study of Readuijt^ Reading Ed Rep 44 ERIC Oocumenl 
No ED 235470 

H«au>crt.«> iiU81> The Effects *A inference Tramms and Prtcticc iAk Young ChiWrcns Readuig Comprehemioa Reading 
Research Quarterltj, Vol 16, No 3. pp 391-417 
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pj> 900-913 
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Science Experiments 



Researrh 
Finding: 



Children learn science best when they are able to do experiments^ 
so they can witness ^'science in action." 



Cvmrrteru Reading about scientific principks or having a teacher explain them is 

frequently not enough. Cause and effect are not always obvious, and it may 
take an experiment to make that clear. Experiments help children actually 
see how the natural world works. 

Scientific explanations sometimes conflict with the way students may 
suppose that things happen or work. For example, most students would 
probably think that a basketball will fall faster than a ping-pong ball 
because the basketball is larger and heavier. Unless a teacher corrects this 
intuitive assumption by having the students perform an experiment and 
see the results, the students will continue to trust their intuition, even 
though the textbook or the teacher tells them the effect of gravity on both 
objects is exactly the same and that both will reach the floor at the same 
instant. 

Many students have misconceptions even after taking a science course 
because they have not had opportunities to test and witness the evidence 
that would change their minds. To dear up misconceptions, students need 
to be given the chance to predict the results they anticipate in an 
experiment. For example, the mistaken idea that the basketball will 
faster than the ping pong ball can be tested experimentally. The teacht r 
can then explain why the original hypothesis was faulty. In this way 
experiments help students use the scientific method to distinguish facts 
from opinions and misconceptions. 

Ht^erence^ ChampJigne. A.. *n(i KJupfcr, U ( i984> Rei^arth in Sacnvt EdutatK^i. The Cognitive Psychology Persf>cctivc " In 

f> HuWzkom and P LuU t^Eds >, Res^earrM, l^uhm Reach Sttmce Eciucatu/rL Chartcston, WV Appalachia Educatwnai 
laboratory, Research and Dcvek^jment InteriXYtatKm Service ERIC Document No ED 2A714S. 

Centner. D . and Stevens, A. L (Eds.> ( 1983> MerUcU Models. Hillsdale, NJ Erlbaum Associates. 

Gunstone, R, and White, R. ( 1981 1 "Understanding of Graviiy ' Science Educalxm, Vol 65, pp, 291 299 

McCloikcy. M . Caramazza, A., and oreen, B v 1^80/ Curvtlinear Motion in the Absence of External Forces Naive Beliefs 
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For the young are not able to 
distinguish what is and what is 
not allegory, but whatever opin- 
ions are taken into the mind at 
that age are wont to prove indel- 
ible and unalterable* For which 
reason, maybe, we should do our 
utmost that the first stories that 
they hear should be so composed 
as to bring ihe fairest lessons of 
virtue to their ears. 

Plato, 428-348 B.C. 
The Republic, Book II 

Let the Lessons for Beading be 
varied, that the youth may be 
made acquainted with good 
Stiles of all Kinds in Prose and 
Verse, and the proper Manner of 
reading each Kind. Sometimes a 
well told Story, a Piece of a Ser- 
mon, a GeneraVs Speech to his 
Soldiers, a Speech in a Tragedy, 
some Part of a Comedy, an 
Ode....But let such Lessons for 
Reading be chosen, as contain 
some useful Instnustion, 
whereby the Understandings or 
Morals of the Youth, may at the 
same Time be improved. 

Bei\jamin Franklin, 1706-1790 
Autobiography and Other Writings 
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storytelling 



Research 
Finding- 



Cumnient 



ERIC 



Telling young children stories can motivate them to read. 
Storytelling also introduces them to cultural values and literary 
traditions before they can read^ write^ and talk about stories by 
themselves. 



Elementao' school teachers can introduce young students to the study of 
hterature by telling them fairy tales such as the Three Billy Goats Gruff 
or Beauty and the Beast and myths such as Tfe^ Iliad, Even students with 
low motivation and weak academic skills are more likely to listen, read, 
write, and work hard in the context of storytelling. 

Stories from the oral tradition celebrate heroes who struggle to overcome 
great obstacles that threaten to defeat them. Children are neither bored 
nor alienated by learning literature through storytelling, they enjoy, 
understand, and sympathize naturally with the goats on the bridge. Beauty 
La a lonely castle, and Hector and Achilles outside the walls of Troy. With 
the help ot skillful questioning, they can also learn to reflect on the deeper 
meanings of these stories. 

Children a^so benefit from reading sUuies aloud and from acting out 
dramatic narrations, whether at home or at school. Parents can begin 
reading to their children as irtfants and continue for years to come. 

Storytellmg can ignite the imaginations of children, giving them a taste of 
where books can take them. The excitement of storytelling can make 
reading and learning fun and can instill in children a sense of wonder 
about life and learning. 

Appiebee, A. N ii978> The Chtidi> umct^ <^ Sturj, Agei> Two to Sevenireru Chjcagw UnJvcrsily of Chicago Press 
Baker. K and Greene. E (1977). Storyielltng Art and Technujuc New York. R R Bowker Co 
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uwk. L ( iiK>y> The- Lhrdmary and the Fab^Unn, An Inirvdxu,twn to Mirths, Ugettdi> and fatry Talef>/ot Te<M,hen and 
Storytellers. Cambridge and New York. Cambridge Universily Press. 

Saw>'er. R ( 1962. Revised Edition). The Way of the Storytells New York TTie Vikrng Press. 

Thach, L (June iy80> 6U>rytcllurig. »JUi»i.)c6 uf the Oral Tradition Repurl w the National Endowment for the flunumtliei, 
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To improve the Youth in Compo- 
sition, they may now, besides 
continuing to write Letters, 
begin to write little Essays in 
Prose, and sometimes in Verse, 
not to make them Poets, but for 
this Reason, that nothing 
acquaints a Lad so speedily 
with Variety of Expression, as 
the Necessity of finding such 
Words and Phrases as will suit 
with the Measure, Sound, and 
Rhime of Verse, and at the same 
time well express the Sentiment 

Ber\iamiii Franklin, 1706-1790 
Autobiography and Other Writings 



Teaching Writing 



Research 
Finding: 



The most effective way to teach writing is to teach it as a process 
of brainstorming) composing, revising, and editing. 



Cammeru Students learn to write well through frequent practice. A well-structured 
assignment has a meaningful topic, a clear sense of purpose, and a real 
audience. Good writing assignments are often an extension of class 
reading, discussion, and activities; not isolated exercises. 

An effective writing lesson contains these elements: 

• Brainstorming: Students think and talk about their topics. They collect 
information and ideas, frequently much more than they will finally use. 
They sort through their ideas to organize and clarify what they want to 
say 

• Composing: Students compose a first draft. This part is typically time- 
consuming and hard, even for very good writers. 

• Revising. Students re read what they have written, sometimes collecting 
responses from teachers, classmates, parents, and others. The most 
useful teacher response to an early draf focuses on what students are 
trying to say, not the mechanics of writing. Teachers can help most by 
asking for clarification, commenting on vivid expressions or fresh ideas, 
and suggesting ways to support the main thrust of the writing. Students 
can then consider the feedback and decide how to use it to improve the 
next draft. 

• Editing. Students then need to check their final version for spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, other writing mechanics, and legibility. 

Prompt feedback from teachers on written assignments is important. 
Students are most likely to write competently when schools routinely 
require writing in all subject areas, not just in English class. 

BrJere7uA!!> tibow, K 0^*0 ^^nitng i^m Amw Ttxnn%que^ J\„ Ma^ivnfiQ itut Wrutng Prvtsss. New Yoik Oxford Untvenity Press, 
Emis, J. U97l>. Th* Ompvamg FnKCo^e!> <^ Twcifih Graders. Urtana. IL Natioral Council of Teachers of English. NOTE 
Reseaith Rcjx No. 13. ER!C Document Na ED 058205, 

Graves, D h. (1978> Balance the Basics, Ui Than Wrae New York The Ford Foundatioiv ERIC Document Na ED 1923M 
GraNts, D. H, (!9S3> WrUtng. Teachers and Children at Work, Exeter, NH. Heinemana 

Hilicocks, o , Jr. i^Novembcr 1984ju What Works Teaching ConiposilKxv A MeU Analysis of Expcnmenlal Treatment 
Studies" /m#rteanJ<mr7wU<y"£<iucoi«m, Vol 93, Na l,ppi 133470, 
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Learning Mathematics 



Research 
Finding: 



Children in early grades learn mathematics more effectively ivhen 
they use physical olitjecte in their lessons. 



Cijfmnteru Numerous studies of mathematics achievement at different grade and 

ability levels show that children benefit when real objects are used as aids 
in learning mathematics. Teachers call these objects "manipulatives." 

Objects that students can look at and hold are particularly important in the 
early stages of learning a math concept because they help the student 
understand by visualizing. Students can tie later work to these concrete 
activities. 

The type or design of the objects used is not particularly important, they 
can be blocks, marbles, poker chips, cardboard cutouts— almost anything. 
Students do as well with inexpensive or homemade materials as with 
costly, commercial versions. 

The cognitive development of children and their ability to understand 
ordinarily move from the concrete to the abstract. Learning from real 
objects takes advantage of this fact and provides a firm foundation for the 
later development of skills and concepts. 
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Score in Algebra and 
Calculus for Top 5 Percent 
of 12th Graders: 
1981-82 
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Estimatiiig 



^arr/i Althoogh stodeiits need to learn how to find exact answers to 
^ arithmetic problems, good math students also learn the helpful 
skill of estimating answers. This skill can be taoght 



Cammeru Many people can tell almost immediately when a total seems right or 
wrong. They may not realize it, but they are using a math skill called 
estimating. 

Estimating can also be valuable to children learning math. 

When students can make gofid estimates of the answer to an arithmetic 
problem, it shows they understand the problem. This skill leads them to 
reject unreasonable answers and to know whether they are "in the 
ballpark." 

Research has identified three key steps used by good estimators, these can 
be taught to all students: 

• Good estimators begin by altering numbers to more manageable 
forms— by rounding, for example. 

• They change parts of a problem into forms they can handle more easily. 
In a problem with several steps, they may rearrange the steps to make 
estimation easier. 

• They also adjust two numbers at a time v^her* making their estimates. 
Rounding one number higher and on^; number lower is an example of 
this technique. 

Before students can become good at estimating, they need to have quick, 
accurate recall of basic facts. They also need a good grasp of the place 
value system (ones, tens, hundreds, etc.). 

Estimating is a practical skill, for example, it comes in very handy when 
shopping. It can also help students in many areas of mathematics and 
science that they will study in the future. 
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Teacher Expectations 



Research Teachcrs who set and communicate high expectations to all their 
Finding- g^^j^j^^g obtain greater academic performance from those 
students than teachers \^o set low expectations. 



Cmintertt. The expectations teachers have about what students can and cannot learn 
may become self fulfilling prophecies. Students tend to learn as little— or 
as much — as their teachers expcc*;. 

Students from whom teachers expect less are treated differently. Such 
students typically: 

• are seated farther away from the teacher, 

• receive less direct instruction, 

• have fewer opportunities to learn new material, and 

• are asked to do less work. 

Teachers also call on these students less often and the questions they ask 
are more likely to be simple and basic than thought provoking. Typically, 
such students are given less time to respond and less help when their 
answers are wrong. But when teachers give these same students the 
chance to answer more challenging questions, the students contribute 
more ideas and opinions to class discussions. 

Rfffrmcei Brophy. J B i 198U Teacher Prate A I^inctioiai Arolysis. Rntru ujEduLcUum Research, Vol 51, pjx 5 32. 
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Student Ability and Effort 



Researrh 
Finding: 



Children's understanding of the relationship between being smart 
and hard work changes as they grow. 



When children start school, they think that ability and effort are the same 
thing, in other words, they believe that if they work hard they will become 
smart. Thus, younger children who fail believe this is because they didn't 
try hard enough, not because they have less ability. 

Because teachers tend to reward effort in earlier grades, children 
frequently concentrate on working hard rather 'han on the quality of their 
work. As a result, they may not learn how to judge how well they are 
performing. 

In later elementary grades, students slowly learn that ability and effort are 
not the same. They come to believe that lower ability requires harder work 
to keep up and that students with higher abilit^^ need not work so hard. At 
this stage, speed at completing tasks replaces effort as the sign of ability, 
high levels of effort may even carry the stigma of low ability. 

Consequently, many secondary school students, despite their ability, will 
not expend the effort needed tu achieve their potential. Underachievement 
can become a way of life. 

Once students begin believing they have failed because they lack ability, 
they tend to lose hope for future success. They develop a pattern of 
ac<idemic hopelessness and stop trying. They see academic obstacles as 
msuriux^untable and devote less effort to learning. 

Teachers who are alert to these beliefs in youngsters will keep their 
students motivated and on task. They will also slowly nudge their students 
toward the realism of judging themselves by performance. For example, 
teachers will set high expectations and insist that students put forth the 
effort required to meet the schools academic standards. They will make 
sure slower leariiers are rewarded for their progress and abler students are 
challenged according to their abilities. 
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Managir Classroom Time 



Research 
Finding: 



How much time students are actively engaged in learning 
contributes strongly to their achievement The amount of time 
available for learning is determined by the instructional and 
management skills of the teacher and the priorities set by the 
school administration. 



Comnteru Teachers must not only know the subjects they teach, they must also be 
effective classroom managers. Studies of elementary school teachers have 
found that the amount of time the teachers actually used for instruction 
varied between 50 and 90 percent of the total school time available to 
them. 

Effective time managers in the classrov^m du not waste valuable minutes on 
unimportant activities, they keep their students continuously and actively 
engaged. Good managers perform the following time-conserving functions. 

• Planning Class Work, choosing the content to be studied, scheduling 
time for presentation and study, and choosing those instructional 
activities (such as grouping, seatwork, or recitation) best suited to 
learning the material at hand; 

• Currtmunicating Goals, setting and conveying expectations so students 
know what they are to do, what it will take to get a passing grade, and 
what the consequences of failure will be; 

• Regulating Learnirig Activities, sequencing course content so 
knowledge builds on itself, pacing instruction so students are prepared 
for the next step, monitoring success rates so all students stay 
productively engaged regardless of how quickly they learn, and running 
an orderly, academically focused classroom that keeps wasted time and 
misbehavior to a minimum. 

WTien teachers carry out these functions successfully and supplement 
them with a well-designed and well managed program of homework, they 
can achieve three important goals: 

• They capture students' attention. 

• They make the best use of available learning time. 

• They encourage academic achievement. 
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Direct Instractioii 



Research When teachers explain exactly i^liat students are expected to 
^ learn, and demonstrate tlie steps needed to accomplish a 
particular academic task, students learn more* 



Cmirrmu The procedure stated above is called "direct instruction^ It is based on the 
assumption that knowing how to learn may not come naturally to all 
students, especially to beginning and low-ability learners. Direct 
instruction takes children through learning steps systematically, helping 
them see both the purpose and the result of each step. In this way, 
children learn not only a lesson s content but also a method for learning 
that content. 

The basic components of direct instruction are: 

• setting clear goals for students and making sure they understand those 
goals, 

• presenting a sequence of well-organized assignments, 

• giving students clear, concise explanations and illustrations of the subject 
matter, 

• asking frequent questions to see if children understand the work, and 

• giving students frequent opportunities to practice what they have 
learned. 

Direct instruction does not mean repetition. It does mean leading students 
through a process and teaching them to use that process as a skill to 
master other academic tasks. Direct instruction has been particularly 
effective in teaching basic skills to young and disadvantaged children, as 
well as in helping older and higher ability students to master moie complex 
materials and to develop independent study skills. 
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Tutoring 



Eesearth Studeiits tutoriiig Other students can lead to improved academic 
Fwdim achievement for both student and tutor, and to positive attitudes 
toward coursework. 

ComTneru. Tutoring programs consistently raise the achievement of both the students 
receivmg instruction and those providing it. Peer tutoring, when used as a 
supplement to regular classroom teaching, helps slow and underachieving 
students master their lessons and succeed in school. Preparing and giving 
the lessons also benefits the tutors themselves because they learn more 
about the material they are teaching. 

Of the tutoring programs that have been studied, the most effective include 
the following elements: 

• highly structured and well planned curricula and instructional methods, 

• instruction in basic content and skills (grades 1-3), especially in 
arithmetic, and 

• a relatively short duration of instruction (a few weeks or months). 

UTien these features were combined in the same program, the students 
being tutored not only learned more than they did without tutoring, they 
also developed a more positive attitude about what they were studying. 
Their tutors also learned more than students who did not tutor. 
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Memorization 



Research 
Finding' 



Memorizing can help students absorb and retain the factual 
information on \^ch understanding and critical thought are 
based. 



dmnteru Most children at some time memorize multiplication tables, the correct 
spelling of words, historical dates, and passages of literature such as the 
poetry of Robert Frost or the sonnets of Shakespeare. Memorizing 
simplifies the process of recalling information and allows its use to become 
automatic. Understanding and critical thought can then build on this base 
of knowledge and fact. Indeed, the more sophisticated mental operations of 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation are impossible without rapid and 
accurate recall of bodies of specific knowledge. 

Teachers can encourage students to develop memory skills by teaching 
highly structured and carefully sequenced lessons, with frequent 
reinforcement for correct answers. Young students, slow students, and 
students who lack background knowledge can benefit from such 
instruction. 

In addition, teachers can teach "mnemonics," that is, devices and 
techniques for improving memory. For example, the mnemonic "Every 
Good Boy Does Fine'* has reminded generations of music students that E, 
G, B, D, and F are the notes to which the lines on a treble staff correspond. 
Mnemonics helps students remember more information faster and retain it 
longer. Comprehension and retention are even greater when teachers and 
students connect the new information jeing memorized with previous 
knowledge. 

Rt;^CTvru.ei, Anderson. L, Everuur», O M , juid Bn>i)t»y, J E < 1979>. Experimental Stud> Effctlnt Teaching m Firj>t grade Reading 
Groups" The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 79. No 4. pp 193-223 

B','ll«2za, F iiy«i> Mncnwnic Devicts CUi*tf»calwn. Characteriitics*. and Cnteru. ' Rnnew EdtuMtiortal Research, 
VoL51,Noi2,r)p 247-275 

CarlM>n, R F , el ai (.January 1976 >. Sponvanctxis* Use of Mnemoniu> and Grade Point Average The Journal ^ Psjfchology, 
Vol 92, first half, pp 117.122 

Gregg, L (Ed >( 1972) CognUton m Learning and Memory New York John Wiley and Sons. 

Rosenshinc, B V ly&J^ Teaching functions in Jn!>lructionai Progr*m:> The Etemeniary S(.hM Jintrnal. Vol 83. No. 4, 
pp 335-351 
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Qaestaoning 



^a»r/i Student achievement rises when teachers ask questions that 
^ require students to apply, analyze, synthesize, and evaluate 
information in addition to simply recalling facts. 



dmnierif Even before Socrates, questioning was one of teaching's most common and 
most effective techniques. Some teachers ask hundreds of questions, 
especially when teaching science, geography, History, or literature. 

But questions take different forms and place different demands on 
students. Some questions require only factual recall and do not provoke 
analysis. For example, of more than 61,000 questions found in the teacher 
guides, student workbooks, and tests for 9 history textbooks, more than 95 
percent were devoted to factual ''^call. This is not to say that questions 
itieanl iv elicit factb are unimportant. Students need basic information to 
engage in higher level thinking processes and discussions. Such questions 
also promote class participation and provide a high success rate in 
answering questions correctly. 

The difference between factual and thought provoking questions is the 
difference between asking. *'When did Lincoln deliver the Gettysburg 
Address?" and asking. "Why was Lincoln's Gettysburg Address an 
important speech?" Each kind of question has its place, but the second one 
intends that the student analyze the speech in terms of the issues of the 
Civil War. 

Although both kinds of questions are important, students achieve more 
when teachers ask thought provoking questions and insist on thoughtful 
answers. Students* answers may also improve if teachers wait longer for a 
response, giving students more time to think. 



RuftirruA'^ Berliner, D C. <i984> The HaJf Full uUi{» A Review ol RcsearU\ on Teathais. ir* P. L Husfurd vEd >. Uuuj Whoi \\v hnow 
About Teachmg Alejandna, VA. Association for Supervision ai»d Curriculum Development 

Brophy, J, and Evert:$on, C M <1976> LearruiHiJrvm Teaching, A DeveUfprneniai Perspective Boston, MA. Ailyn and 
Bacon 

Redfiekl, D L, and Rouleau, E W ; 1381/. A Meta Analysts of ExpenmeitUi RcsearUi ^ Teacher Questiontng BehavHX. 
Beitew qfBkiucatumal Research, VoL 51, Na 2, pp 237-24$ 

Rowc, M R <i974> AVail Time and Rewards ai InslrucUonai Variables Then Jnflii-nte on Language, Logic, and Fate ConlroL 
Part One— Wait-Time" Jcumal <lf Research m Science Teachtng. Vol 1 1, No. 2, pp 81-94 

TVachtenberg, D U974> 'Slu<lent Tasks m Text MatcruU What Cognitive Skilb Do TUey Tapr Peabody Jiiwrmi ^ 
Educatum, Vol 52, Na 1. pp 
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study Skills 



The ways in which children study inflnence strongly how mnch 
they learn* Teachers can often help children develop better study 
skills* 



Cuninieru Ret,eard:i has identified several study skills used by good students that can 
be taught to other students. Average students can learn how to use these 
skills. Low-ability students may need to be taught when, as well as how, to 
use them. 

Here are some examples of sound study practices: 

• Good students adjust the way they study according to several factors. 

— the demand of the material, 

— the time available for studying, 

— what they already know about the topic, 

— the purpose and importance of the assignment, and 

— the standards they must meet. 

• Good students space learning sessions on a topic over time and do not 
cram or study the same copic continuously. 

• Good students identify the main idea in new information, connect new 
material to what they already know, and draw inferences about its 
significance. 

• Good students make sure their study methods are working properly by 
frequently appraising their own progress. 

W^xen low- ability and inexperienced students use these skills, they can 
learn more information and study more efficiently. 

Ikjervru,<ii!> Broii^furd, J D <,1979>. Jliuman CognUtun Leamtng, UjidmUindtny and Rememt>€nruj Bclmunl, CA. Wadsworth. 

Brown, A. L, and Snuley, S & U978> "The Development of Strategws fw Studying Texts." Child Developnumt, VoL 49, 
pp 1076.I08& 

Craik, F I. M , and Watkins, M J cl973>, "The Role of Rehearsal in Short Term Memory " Journal Verbal Leamtng and 
Verbal Dehavwr, Vol 12, pp 599 W 

Hayes Roth. B , and Goldirt, & £, < 1980;. Indwtdual D^JJerrrn^ m Planning Prtx^esses. SanU Monica, CA. The Rand 
CorpoTiktion 

Segal, J , Chiprnan, S, and Glaser, R. cl986> Thinking and Leamtng Sialic, VoL I Relattng Instruction to Researvh. 
Hillsdale, NJ' £ribaum Assoaates. 
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Test Scores of 1982 Seniors in 
Reading, Science, and Mathematics 
by Amount of Homework per Week 



Percent Correct 
iOO 



80- 
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Homework: Quantity 



B^earch Student achievement rises significantly when teachers regularly 
Finding: homework and students conscientiously do it. 



Cwmneru. Extra studying helps children at all levels of ability. One research study 
reveals that when low-ability students do just 1 to 3 hours of homework a 
week, their grades are usually as high as those of average ability students 
who do not do homework. Similarly, when average- ability students do 3 to 5 
hours of homework a week, their grades usually equal those of high-ability 
students who do no homework. 

Homework boosts achievement because the total time spent studying 
influences how much is learned. Low-achieving high school students study 
less than high achievers and do less homework. Time is not the only 
ingredient of learning, but without it little can be achieved. 

Teachers, parents, and students determine how much, how useful, and how 
good the homework is. On average, American teachers say they assign 
about 10 hours of homework each week— ^bout 2 hours per school day. But 
high school seniors report they spend only 4 to 5 hours a week doing 
homework, and 10 percent say they do none at all or have none assigned. 
In contrast, students in Japan spend about twice as much time studying 
outside school as American students. 

References Coleman, J. a, Ifoffer^ T , ana Kilgore. S. ( 1982> Ihgh School Ach\*v€meiU PuUk, Cotholtc and Private Schools 
Cjmparfd. New York: Basic Books 

Keith, T Z lApnl i982> 'Time Spent on Homework and High School Grades. A Urge Sample Path Analysis." Jourval qf 
Bducaiumal Psychologv. Vol, 74, Na 2. pp 248-25a 

Natjonai Center for Education Statistics (April 1983> School District Survey of Academtc Requirmeyits and 
Achtevement Washington. DC U-& Department of Education. Fast Response Sun-ey System*. ERIC Document Na ED 
238097 

Rohlcn, T P< (1983). Japan's Utah Schools Berkeley. OA. ITniversity oi CalifomU Press. 

Walbcrg,li J U984> Impiwmg Uie Productivitj of America's SchooU" £yuta^ i^r7wi/>a<<mfetp, Vol 4l,Na8»pp 19~3& 
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Homework: Quality 



Research 
Finding: 



Well-designed homework assignments relata directly to clissworie 
and extend students^ learning beyond the classroom* Homework is 
most nseftil when teachers carefiiUy prepare the assignment, 
thoroughly explain it, and give prompt comments and criticism 
when the work is completed* 



Contment 



To make the most of what students learn from doing homework, teachers 
need to give the same care to preparing homework assignments as they 
give to classroom instruction. When teachers prepare written instructions 
and discuss homework assignments with students, they find their students 
take the homework more seriously than if the assignments are simply 
announced. Students are more willing to do homework when they believe it 
is useful, when teachers treat it as an integral part of instruction, when it is 
evaluated by the teacher, and when it counts as a part of the grade. 

Assignments that require students to think, and are therefore more 
interesting, foster their desire to learn both in and out of school. Such 
activities include explaining what is seen or read in class; comparing, 
relating, and experimenting with ideas; and analyzing principles. 

Effective homework assignments do not just supplement the classroom 
lesson, they also teach students to be independent learners. Homework 
gives students experience in following directions, making judgments and 
comparisons, raising additional questions for study, and developing 
responsftjility and self-discipline. 

Austin. I (1976). Do Conunents on MiOhemitJcs Homeworit Affett StuSem Acfucvemenir' Scfiool Sctcnat and 
Mathmatics, Vol. 7d. Na 2, pjx 159-1$4, 

Coulter. F (1980). "Secondly School Homeworic Cooperative Research Study Report Na 7." ERIC Documcnl Na ED 209200. 

D)ck, D. (1980). "An Experiment*! Study of the Effects of Required Homework Review Versus Review on Request Upon 
Achievement." ERIC Document Na ED 19432a 

FeaUwrstone, H. (February 1985X "HomeworV.** The Harvard Educaiim Utter, 

Walberg. H J (Apnl 1985> "Homework's Powerful Effects on Learmng," Bducatumal Uadershtp, VoL 42. Na 7, ppi 76-79l 
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Assessment 



Eesearxih Frequent and systematic monitoiiiig of students' progress helps 
^^^^ students, parents, teachers, administrators, and policymakers 
identify strengths and weaknesses in learning and instruction* 



Omment Teachers f*iid out what students already know and what they still need to 
learn by assessing student work. They use various means, including essays, 
quizzes and tests, homework, classroom questions, standardized tests, and 
parents' comments. Teachers can use student errors on tests and in class 
as early warning signals to point out and correct learning problems before 
they worsen. Student motivation and achievement improve when teachers 
provide prompt feedback on assignments. 

Students generally take two kinds of tests: classroom tests and 
standardized tests. Classroom tests help teachers find out if what they are 
teaching is being learned, thus, these tests serve to evaluate both student 
and teacher. Standardized tests apply similar gauges to everyone in a 
specific grade level. By giving standardized tests, school districts can see 
how achievement progresses over time. Such tests also help schools find 
out how much of the curriculum is actually being learned. Standardized 
tests can also reveai problems in the curriculum itself. For example, a 
recent international mathematics test showed that U.S, students had 
encountered only 70 percent of what the test covered. 



a^mMA f reman, £> J , ei ai ^i983>. Do Tcxiooolu wtd Test* btfint * NaUocoi Curnculum in Etemenury SchoU Mathematics'"' 
Th« Etemmuxry School Jourr^ Vol 83, Na 6. pjx 501*513. 

Good, T. L. and Orrxiws. D A. U&79> "The Missouri Maihrjnatics Effectiveness Project An Expcrtmcntal Study in Fourth 
Grade CUssnxwnsT Journal <^ Educatioml Psychology, Vol. 71, Na 3, pjx 355-362. 

Rosenshine. a < Teachinji Functions in Instructionai Programs; Th4 Elementary School Journal, Vcl, 83, No. 4, 
PJX 335^1. 

Ruticr. M vi983> Schooi Effects on PupU Progress, Research Findings and Policy Implicalions." In L & Shulman and 
G. Sykes (Eds X l^<xndbook Tfachvzg and Policy (ppi 3-4 \\ New Yoric Lwiffnaa 
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Stanford Research Institute. ERIC Document No, ED 104^69. 
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Research About Teaching and Learning 

SCHOOL 



Instruction increases inborn 
worth, and right discipline 
strengthens the heart. 

Horace, 65-8 B.C. 

Odesy Book IV, ode 4,1.33 
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Effective Schools 



Rp^parrh The most important characteristics of effective schools are strong 
^^"^^^^ instructional ieadership^ a safe and orderly climate^ school-wide 
^phasis on basic skills^ high teacher expectations for stndent 
achievement, and continnons assessment of pupil progress. 



C*nn',^-*ii One of the most important achievements of education research in the last 
20 years has been identifying the factors that characterize effective 
schools, in particular the schools that have been especially successful in 
teaching basic skills to chiildren from low income families. Analysts first 
uncovered these characteristics when comparing the achievement levels of 
students from different urban schools. They labeled the schools with the 
highest achievement as "effective schools'* 

Schools with high student achievement and morale show certain 
characteristics: 

• vigorous instructional leadership, 

• a principal who makes clear, consistent, and fair decisions, 

• an emphasis on discipline and a safe and orderly envircnment, 

• instructional practices that focus on basic skills and academic 
achievement, 

• collegiality among teachers in support of student achievement, 

• teachers with high expectations that all their students can and will learn, 
and 

• frequent review of student progress. 

Effective schools are places where principals, teachers, students, and 
parents agree on the goals, methods, and content of schooling. They are 
united in recognizing the importance of a coherent curriculum, public 
recognition for students who succeed, promoting a sense of school pride, 
and protecting school time for learning. 

Rrf^rrrn^es Bo5>j*rt. S iM?,v 1985> EffcctA-e Elcmcnury Schoob lu R. kyk ihd t, H^hinoM Ejp^uenf.^ An E^tfeawt ^cttwti 
Smrcebook, (pj> 39 53ji Washmgton, DC US Go^tr nmtnt PrmUiig Offic*' 

Cortoran. T (Ma> 1S3$>. EffeclivT S<xondar> Schoois In R. Kyk (Ed >, Rf<KJung/(/T Excfllmce An Bffecitve ScftofAs 
5<«in:^6oo*.(pp 71-97). Washington. DC US Gcvernjwnt Priming Office 

D<?yie. W tMa> I965>. EffectA^ S<xondar> SU»(x4 PractK.es In R Kyk (Ed >. ReachrngM Exceilence An E^eciwe 
Scho^A& Sourcebook (pp 65-70> Washington, DC VS Gcvemmcnl Printing Office 

Finn. C E, Jr iApnl 1984/ Toward Strategic Independence Nine Comirondment* for Enlonung School Eff«tnrcnes$ P/n 
Dtlta Kappan, Vol 65, No 8, pp 513 f^i 

Purke> . & C . and Smrth. M S i March 1983> EffecUvt Schw^v a Revi^ The EUTwruai^ h>M Jaunwu, Vo4 83. Na 4, 
pp 427-452 
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School Climate 



Research Schools that encourage academic achievement focus on the 
Fmding- jmpQ^ancc of scholastic success and on maintaining order and 
discipline. 



Commeru Good schools focus sharply on learning. In effective schools, the school 
climate — some call it the "learning environment"-^uts academics first. 
Principals and teachers believe they can make a difference in what 
students learn. Teachers and students believe each student is capable of 
makmg significant academic progress. Students understand and agree that 
their first priority is to learn. 

School activities reinforce these attitudes. Routines discourage disorder 
and disruptions. Teachers and principals protect the classroom from 
interruptions. Academic success is expected and rewarded. Public 
ceremonies honor student achievement. 

Incoming students know the school's reputation and txr»e:.crcCed students 
affirm the value placed on learning. Teacher morale is high and turnover is 
low. When there are openings, principals recruit and select teachv^rs who 
share the school's goals and standards. 

Principals work with teacher^, students, parents, and community members 
to develop the schools learning environment. Once established, that 
learning environment becomes a durable part of the schools tradition. 

Refereru^ Basuiido.S M, and BasuaJdo, E A. U980> Mudeb u> PRvenland Deal with Disruptive Behavui\s> m (he CUssroocn. A 
Review o( the UteratureT ERIC Document No. SD 202812. 

Brookover, W. E, ct ai < 1979> S^JiooL Systems and Student Achievement SJio>^ Make a Difference. New York. PraeSer 

C«cman, J &, Hoffei, T , and Kilgore, & il982> High School Achievement Public, Calholtc and Prtuate Schools 
CtmpomL New Voric: Basic Books. 

Graitt, G, (Summer 198!> The Character of Education and the Education o( Character" Daedalus, VoL 110. No. 3. 
Pfx ia&-M9. 
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AmencanSchools The Case for Standards and Vaiu*s, (pix 127 143> New York. Oxfoid Vt\Svtnity Press. 
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Discipline 



Research gchools Contribute to their students' academic achievement by 
Ftndm ^|,iigj[ii3|g^ commnnicating) and enforcing fair and consistent 
discipline policies. 

Comrrwrd Yox 16 uf the last 17 years, the public has ideniified discipline as the most 
serious problem facing its schools. Effective discipline policies contribute to 
the academic atmosphere b> emphasizing the importance of regular 
attendance, promptness, respect for teachers and academic work, and good 
conduct. 

Behavior and academic success go together, hi one recent survey, for 
example, high school sophomores who got "mostly A's" had one-third as 
many absences or iricidenti> of tardiness per semester as those who got 
"mostly D's." The same students were 25 times more likely to have their 
homework done and 7 times less likely to fiave been in trouble with the law. 
Good behavior as a sophomore led to better grades and higher achievement 
as a senior. 

The discipline policies of laost successful schools share these traits. 

• Discipline policies are aimed at actual problems, not rumors. 

• All members of the school community are involved in creating a policy 
that reflects community values and is adapted to the needs of the school. 

• Misbehavior is defined. Because not everyone agrees on what behavior is 
undesirable, defining problems is the first step in solving thera Students 
must knuw what kinds of behavior are acceptable and what kinds are not. 

• Discipline policies are consistently enforced. Students must know the 
consequences of misbehavior, and they must believe they will be treated 
fairly. 

• A readable and well-designed handbook is often used to inform parents 
and students about the school's discipline policy. 
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Reasons for Dropping Out of High 
School, 1982* 




*Some "Students fixve mvHuplc r fasorcs for droppiiy? out 

SOL RCE i ^ I>epanm»'ru <>i hdut^itiyi*, N^uun^i Cfnl»T b t £du«.jUyu buti^tK < I yH.^ * Hi^ Schwi Dropouts D<'!>cnpli\ e 
Iiiiormation from iluUi School and Be.vond ' 
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Unexcused Absences 



Resea^Th Unexcused absences decrease when parents are promptly 
Finding' ^^^^^^ ^^^^ their children are not attending school 



Conurierd. Absences are a major problem at all levels of school. Students who miss a 
lesson lose an opportunit> to learn. Too many missed opportunities can 
result in failure, dropping out of sch'jol, or both. Research indicates parents 
want to hear promptly if their children have poor grades, are creating 
discipline problems, or have unexcused absences. 

Schools have different ways of letting parents know when their children 
aren t in school. Some use staff members to check attendance records and 
phone the parents of absent students. Otliers have begun using automatic 
calling devices that leave a recorded message with parents. The usual 
message is a request to contact the school about the absence. These 
devices can be programmed to call back if no answer is received. Schools 
using such devices report substa^.tial increases in attendance. 

Good attendance in school is another example of the connection of time 
and learning. Just as homework amplifies learning, regular attendance 
exposes students to a greater amount of academic content and instruction. 
Students, of course, must concentrate on their lessons in order to benefit 
from attendance. 

Mfvnicei. Broduisk), B O^SOa bladcm t»totipltne Pn^cnu, arid Sc-iutwru, AA&A Cnliuii Issues Report Afiingtun, VA. Airtcrican 
Association of School Admintslrators CRIC Document No ED 19^200 

UAi\rj>. C H , Moiri. O . and Cr»ss, M * 1982 1 Tht Home School O/iirurau/n Selected Partnership Programs tn Large 
Cuu> Boston- Institute for Responsive Bducalioa 

dc^lung, J . and DuOcworth, K (Spring 1 985 > Stud> Looks al Student Absences in High Sc1kk>1s " Ouliook Eugene. OR 
College of Education. Division of Educational FWicy and Management. University of Oregoa 

ijiAU>. E E ^No DateA V.^vs Tha: Effect^'e Hoiw^ Sc^hwi CA^muriicatn>as Change Across Grade Levels Charleston. WV 
Appaladiia Educational Laboratory (mimeographed) 
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Effective Principals 



Research 
Finding: 



Successful principals establish policies that create an orderly 
environment and support effective instniction. 



Comment Effective principals have a vision of what a good school is and 

systematically strive to bring that vision tc life in their schools. School 
improvement is their constant theme. They scrutinize existing practices to 
assure that all activities and procedures contribute to the qiality of the 
time available for learning. They make sure teachers participate actively m 
this process Effective principals, for example, make opportu-iities available 
for faculty to improve their own teaching and classroom management skills. 

Good school lea.ders protect the school day for teaching and learning. They 
do this by keeping teachers' administrative chores and classroom 
interruptions to a minimum. 

Effective principals visibly and actively support learning. The r practices 
create an orderly environment. Good principals make sure teachers have 
the necessary materials and the kind of assistance they need to teach well. 

Effective principals also build morale in their teachers. They help teachers 
create a climate of achievement by encouraging new ideas, they also 
encourage teachers to help formulate school teaching policies and select 
textbooks. They try to develop community support for the school, its 
faculty, and its goals. 

In summary, effective principals are experts at making sure time is 
available to learn, and at ensuring that teachers and students make the 
best use of that time. 

Rfferfiwp<i Bird, T , and Liltk. J W ( 1985; Imtnu tumal Uadenhtp m Eight Seomdary 6chooU> Fuiai Report to the t> S Department 

of Educalror, National Institute of Educatjon. Bouldei, CO Center ^^A Action Research, iAvaiiabte frxxn ERIC in Marth iy80> 
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CoUegiaUty 



Research Stadents beiieHt academically v/hen their teachers share ideas, 
Finding- ^jQ^p^j^g^^ jj^ activities, and assist one another^s intellectual 
growth. 

Ci/mrneru. Although high student achievement is most likely in a school with high 
faculty morale and a sense of shared responsibility, most teachers are 
independent and believe that the responsibility of running their classrooms 
is theirs alone. In some studies, as many as 45 percent of the teachers 
report no contact with each other during the workday, another 32 percent 
say they have infrequent contact. 

As a result, these teachers fail to share experience and ideas or to get 
support from their colleagues. Isolation may undermine effective 
instruction. 

Good instruction flourishes when teachers collaborate in developing goals 
that emphasize student achievement. Effective schools have a climate of 
staff collegiality and use mutual support as a means of improving pupil 
achievement. School leaders in such schools set aside time for faculty 
interaction and provide specific opportunities for teachers and 
admmistrators to work together on such tasks as setting school policies, 
improvmg mstructional practice, selecting textbooks, and strengthening 
discipline. 



R^ererM^ oIk1«wc11, J , €t 4i Prx>fej>i>urul Supl>url SysU'im The TcjUurtg ProfcsMun." Itt A. Nadler, J Fisher, and B DcPaulo, 
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TVe, K. A., and TVe. B B U{>S4> Teacher Isolation and School Reform." Pht Delta Kappan, Vol 65. N<x 5. pp 319-322, 
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Teacher Supervision 



Res^anh Teochers welcome professional suggestions about improving their 
Finding, ^^y]^^ jj^^j fj^^y rarely receive them. 



ConirnefU When supervisors comment constructively on teachers' specific skills, they 



help teachers become more effective and improve teachers' morale. Yet, 
typically, a supervisor visits a teacher s classroom only once a year and 
makes only general comments about the teacher's performance. This 
relative lack of specific supervision contributes to low morale, teacher 
absenteeism, and high faculty turnover. 

Supervision that strengthens instruction and improves teachers' morale has 
these elements: 

• agreement between supervisor and teacher on the specific skills and 
practices that characterize effective teaching, 

• frequent observation by the supervisor to see if the teacher is using these 
skills and practices, 

• a meeting between supervisor arid teacher to discuss the supervisor's 
impressions, 

• agreement by the supervisor and teacher on areas for improvement, and 

• a specific plan for improvement, jointly constructed by teacher and 
supervisor 

Principals who are good super\ isors make themselves available to help 
teachers. They make teachers feel they can come for help without being 
branded failures. 

Bird, T , 4iHl Liuie. J W v > ht&uuctiofMi Uaden»tti;> ax Eighi ^oncl4i> Sd>ool& Firui Report u> the Nalhmai Imutute 
of Education. Boulder, CO Center for Action Research 

Fielding, 0 D , and Schaiock, H D U&85> PnmuAing the Fn^e^-vjncd Devel»jpmr/a oj Teuchen arid Admtnu>tmturb 
Eugene, OR: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 

NaUielltAO U^84> Teachers Pcrteptions of the Frequency yf Evaiuatjwi and Assessments of Their Elfort and 
Effectiveness- <(4m«rtcaR Bduccuumal Research Journal, Vol 2!, No 3, pp. 579'595 

N^trieilo, 0 , 4nd I>orr*»usch. i> M <1981>. Pitfalls m the Evaluation of Teichers by Printipais Admtnu>tTUUrri> NiAei^foK, 
Vol 29. No 6. pp \'A. 

Wi!>e, A E . ei ai U984> Tecu^hrr Ei^alttatuj^i A Studf^ ^ectae Practu.ei> Sanu Monica, CA Rand Corporatioa ERIC 
Document No ED 246559 
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Coltoral Literacy 



Research students Fcad luore fluently and with greater understanding if 
Finding ^^^^ backgTOuud knowledge of the past and present. Such 
knowledge and understanding is called cultural literacy. 



Cujnnurnt Students' background knowledge determines how well they grasp the 
meaning of what they read. For example, students read passages more 
deftly when the passages describe events, people, and places of which the 
students have some prior knowledge. The more culturally literate students 
are, the better prepared they will be to read and understand serious books, 
magazines, and other challenging material. 

Most school teachers, college professors, journalists, and social 
commentators agree that the general background knowledge of American 
students is too low and getting lower. Surveys document great gaps in 
students' basic knowledge of geography, history, literature, politics, and 
democratic principles. Teaching is hindered if teachers cannot count on 
their students sharing a body of knowledge, references, and symbols. 

Every society maintains formal and informal mechanisms to transmit 
understanding of its history, literature, and political institutions from one 
generation to the next. A shared knowledge of these elements of our pa^t 
helps foster social cohesion and a sense of national community and pride. 

In the United States, the national community comprises diverse groups and 
traditions, together they have crcdted a rich cultural heritage. Cultural 
literacy not only enables students to read better and gain new knowledge, 
it enables them to understand the shared heritage, institutions, and values 
that draw Americans together. 

Rfyermcri> Anderson. R. C , Soiix*. J . and MwiUgue, ^ <iy77> SchAA/Uny and AKAjuti>ui<ni Krwivlfdge Hillsdale. NJ Eribaum 
Associates 

Finn, C E , Jr . Ravitch, D , and Roberts, P i^Eds > I985> Challenges to the Humanities New York. Holmes and Meier 

HirsckE D.Jr (Spnng i983> Cultural Lilerac>*" The American Scho\ar,\o\ 52.pix 159-169 

iirsch.E D.Jr ^Summer 1985> CuUuralUteracyandtheSclK)ok'Mmmcan£yucaZ<>r'.Vol 9, No 2.pp 8-15 

Levine. A, <198U>. When Dn*am:> artd HenK'i> Died A Pfjrtmd of Today College Student San Frtncisto Jossc>-B*S5>. Inc- 

Resnick. D B,and Be^niUc. L B <Augu^t 1^77; The Nature of Literao An Ht$lkMricai ExpJoralioa Harvard Edu^xUvmai 
Rn teu, Vol Al, No 5. pp 370 385 
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This I regard as history's higJir 
est function, to let no worthy 
action be u7icomme7norated, 
and to hold out the reprobation 
of posterity as a terror to evil 
words and deeds, 

Tacitus, 55-118 
Annals 



For this purpose the reading in 
the first stage, where they will 
receive their whole education, is 
proposed, as has been said, to be 
chiefly historical History, by 
apprising them of the past, will 
enable them to judge of the 
future; it will avail them of the 
experievjce of other times and 
other nations; it will qualify 
them as judges of the actions 
and designs of men; it will 
enable them to know ambition 
uttder every disguise it may 
assume; and knoudng it, to 
defeat its views, 

Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826 

Notes on Virginia and Other Writings 
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History 



Reseanh Skimpy requirements and declining enrollments in history classes 
Hndttig contributing to a decline in students^ knowledge of the past. 

Ci.mi.ment Earlier generations of American studentb commonly learned the history of 
American institutions, politics, and systems of government, as well as some 
of the history of Greece, Rome, Europe, and the rest of the world. Today, 
most States require the study of only American history and other course 
work in social studies. Indications are that students now know and 
understand less about history. 

In most State requirements for high school graduation, a choice is offered 
between history on the one hand and courses in social science and 
contemporary social issues on the other. Most high school students, even 
those in the academic track, take only one history course. Students enroll 
in honors courses in history at less than half the rate they enroll for honors 
courses in English and science. TVpically, requirements have also declined 
for writing essays, producing research based papers, and reading original 
sources. Similar declines are reported in the requirements for such 
reasoning skills aii evaluating sources of information, drawing conclusions, 
and constructing logical arguments. 

As a result, studer\ts know too little about the past. The National 
Assessment of Education Progress has pilot tested the knowledge of 
17 year olds about American history. The preliminary results of this study, 
due for release in 1987, indicate that two thirds of the students tested 
could not place the Civil War within the period 1850 1900, half could not 
identify Winston Churchill or Stalin. 

The decline in the study of history may hinder students from gaining an 
historical perspectiv.^ on contemporary life. 

Refervtu.i'i> FitzfierakJ, F (1979). Anieru^a Rei^sedL Uv^Ujry St^hooi Buu/ca m the Twnateih i^Uury. Boston AiianUc Lrtiie-Browa 

Owrn^, J A- 0985 J. "Hbtory Credit. Earn<?d 1980 Hi^ School Sophomores Who Graduated in 1982," High School and 
Dfyond Tabukuum Washington. DC, National Center for Education Statistics 

Rantch, D (November 17, 1985). "Deoine and Fall of Teaching History ' ^eiv York Ttmfs Magazxnr, W> 50-62, 101, 117. 

Ravjtch, D (198S). "From History to So Jal Studies " In The 5c We Daerx'e R(^tumi> <m the Edwatumal Cnsts of 
Our TvTUfs (pj) 1 12-132)1 New York: Baik Books 

Shaver. J P. Davis. 0 L, Jr , and Helburn, & W (February 1979> The Status of Social Studies Educatim Impressions from 
Three NSF Sludtes" Social Bdttcation, Vil -O, No 2. p,x 1 W IW 

Themstrom. S. ( 1985; "The Humamties and Our Cultural Challenge ' In C E Finn, D Ravnch.and P RoberU (Eds )» 
Challenges to the llumantiies New York- Holmes and Meier 
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Percent of Hi^ School Students 
Studying Foreign Language 




Amenc^n Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Inc ( unpublished) 
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Foreign Language 



pfndb^^^ The best way to learn a foreign language in school is to start 
early and to study it intensively over many years- 

Comm4>iit The percentage of high school students studying foreign language declined 
from 73 percent in 1915 to 15 percent in 1979, Some States and schools are 
begirming to emphasize foreign language study. However, even with this 
new emphasis, most students who take a foreign language study it for 2 
years or less in high school and do not learn to communicate with it 
effectively. 

Students are most likely to become fluent in a foreign language if they 
begin studying it in elementary school and continue studying it for 6 to 8 
years. Although older students may learn foreign languages faster than 
younger ones, students who start early are likely to become more proficient 
and to speak with a near-native accent. 

"Total immersion" language study programs in the United States and 
Canada that begin instruction in the early grades and teach all subjects in 
the foreign language have been highly successful in teaching all students 
both the language and regular academic subjects. 

If new foreign language requirements are really to improve students' 
language competence, experience has shown that schools will need to. 

• find qualified teachers, 

• set consistent goals, 

• select appropriate materials, and 

• continue a coherent prograru )f instruction from elementary t/j junior to 
senior high school. 



/f^fWr/i^ei E<W>. r A 'TtxK Effect oi Fureigji ljutSu<8« Slu''i> m Higtv ix.huvi ou Vt-rtMi AUlrt> Meaiurtd b> (he ixiwiastK, 

Apliludc Test Verbal " Wai^hmglun. DC Final RetK>rt uf Ok lA-iiter tot ApplKd Unsuj^th^ ERIC Docuinem Nu ED i{MxJi2 

GnUn^r. F M U&B1>- Teadang I^ue* m Foivlgrt UiiSuagc F^ikjuioti. Curreiii Status and Fuiure Directions fwr Rewaah, 
Madison, WI- Department of l>ubl»c Instniction ERIC Document Ka ED 203711 

\WX%\ C R U^^Mj. Foreiiin Ijj\gu3ge& and Humane Uarnui^" In C E Finn, D Ravitch. and R T Fancher t^Eds >. Agaim,t 
Mcdiocnty The llwmnuxes m Amerxca'^ llxQh Scfiools New York, Holmes and Meier 

KraslHrn, A u , iAAyv. M .».,*u.a^4x*^L C vi^v-t*^-* ^"^^ ^1 Rventual Attainmentin Second Language 

AcQUbJtk>a" TESOL Quart(*riy, Vol 13. Noi 4. pp 573-682 

Stern. H H , and Cummins. J U^^l> Language- Teaching. Learnmg Reseaith A Canadian Perspective on Status aiid 
DirectK»n4. " In J K Pltilhps (,Ed >. AUurn/ur Oie A PotitKiU, Fwfeisuntai, and Ftitlu. Frvgmm/or Fvreupi 
iMtigi^ Educatwn,Sk<k\<^, lU National Textbook Co 
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Percent of 1982 High School 
Graduates Who Met Cnrricolar 
Eecommendations of the National 
Commission on Excellence in 
Education 



Curricular Reconunendations 



All Recommendations 



English (4 years) 



Mathematics (3 years) 



Science (3 years) 



Social Studies (3 years) 



Foreign language (2 years) 



Computer Science (0.5 years) 
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Rigorous Courses 


Research 
Finding: 


The stronger the emphasis on academic conrses, the more 
advanced the subject matter, and the more rigorous the 
textbooks, the more high school students learn. Subjects that are 
learned mainly in school rather than at home, such as science 
and math, are most influenced by the number and kind of courses 
taken. 


Comment. 


students often handicap their intellectual growth by avoiding difficult 

r»r»fiw?Qo \r\ nrr^ar fn holn vniincJ Hprtnlp mnVp wi<;p rntirsp choicps schools 
courses* m oruer tu iicip jruuii^ pcupic luaivc wioc v<v/uio\^ vaiv/iv-vio, ov^i\/v/ik7 

are increasingly requiring students to take courses that match their gi'ade 

level and abilities, schools are also seeing to it that the materials used in 

those courses are intellectually challenging. 

The more rigorous the course of study, the more a student achieves, within 
the limits of his capacity. Student achievement also depends on how much 
the school emphasizes a subject and the amount of time spent on it: the 
more time expended, the higher the achievement. Successful teachers 
encourage their students' best efforts. 


R^ermces 


ChaU. J , Conart. and Hams.S ^ l^). An Analysts of Texibooki> m Relatum to Declmtng SAT Scores New York. 
CoUcgc Entrance Examination Board 

Umsburg. A, Baker. and Swcrt, D. (1981 > Sununer Learning and the Effect* of Schooling. A Repbcalk)n of Heyns." Paper 
presented ai ihr Annuai Meeting of the American Educatwnai Research Assoaatwn, Los Angeles. CA. ERIC Document 
No ED 204367. 

Holsinger. D. il9SZ). Time. Content and Expectatmns as Pred)ctoc5 of School Achievement m the USA and Other Developed 
ujuntnes. A Review of lEA Evidence. Paper presented to the National Commission on ExcelJence In Educaik)n. New Yoric 
ERIC Document Na ED 227077, 

Psdlas. A. M. and Alexander. K.U (Sumner 1983> "Sex Differ«Kcs m Quanlitatwe SAT Performance New EvWencc on the 
Differential Coursework Hypothesis." American EducalumoX Research Journal, VoL 20, Na 2, pji 165-182. 
WaIberg,H.J,andShanalan,T il983x High School Effects on IndivKlual Students." £au<»f«maii2Wfaf^ 12,Na7, 
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Research 
Finding' 
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Acceleration 



Advancing gifted students at a faster pace results in their 
achieving more than similarly gifted students who are taught at a 
normal rate. 

Advocates of accelerating the education of gifted and talented students 
believe that this practice furnishes the extra challenge these students need 
to realize their full potential. Critics believe accderation may result in 
emotional and social stress if a child is unable to get along with older 
students. Some, concerned about those who remain behirid, characterize 
acceleration as unfair or undemocratic. 

Research evidence generally supports acceleration. WTien abler students 
are moved ahead in school, they typically learn jnore in less time than 
students of the same ge and ability who are taught at the conventional 
rate. Accelerated students score a full grade level or more higlier on 
achievement tests than their cunventiunally pkced schoolmates. So:r.e may 
score several years ahead of their schoolmate. 

Acceleration does not damage students* attitudes about school subjects. 
Nor do accelerated students necessarily become diiidges or bookworms, 
they ordinarily continue to participate in extracurricular activitier). Such 
students often become more sure about their occupational goals. 

Accelerated students perform as well as talented but older students in the 
same grade. Despite being younger, accelerated students are able to 
capitalize on their abilities and achieve beyond the level available to them 
had they remained in the lower grade. 

Cohn, S J . Gwrgc. W C . and Stutky, J C ^.Eds> 1 1979> Educalwnai A',tclerathrfi A IntcikctusUj Takniwi Youths. 
Plok»\gcd Discussxjn bj a VarKKl Group of ProfessKxu^ In\^ C Gc»JOSc.S J C^^^*.LciaI^ky ih^),Bdu€atmgthe 
G^/ted AccelerGium and Enrichment, (pp 163-238). Balumore Johr* Hopfcins I'nivcrsJty 

G«tzels,JlW. and Dillon, J T U&73> The Nature of Gift«lnes« ai>l E<liKat«ori of Travvrs(EdA 
Second Handbook (/Research on Teaching, (pp 689-731). Chicai^o: Rand McNally 

Goldberg, M ( 1958). "Recent Research on th^ Talented" Teacf^ers CoUfge R^cc*d, Vol 60, No X pp 150163. 

Gowan,J.andDemos.G-D (1964>. TheEdo. tium a»d Guidance o/ the Atti^t Sf«n£fK«d. IL Charles C TTwmas 

Kuhk. J A., and Kuhk. C C ( 1954 >. ^yTithesis of Re&earch on Zttf/'^ ^4 /uKti^wd Injlructioft. Ed%tc<aumai UQ4erJitp, 
Vol -<2,No2.pp 84-89 




E^racorricidar Activities 



Rej>eanh High sohoo! st^dents 1^0 complement their academic studies with 
Fttidtng- extracurricolar activities gain experience that contributes to 
their success in college. 



O/mwjeju High school iAdihh rank and ttJbt scores are the best predictors of academic 
success in college, but involvement sustained over time in one or two 
extracurricular activitle^ contributes to overall achievement in college. On 
the other hand, when these activities become ends in themselves, academic 
performance may suffer. 

Students who participate in extracurricular activities gam some significant 
advantages. Among them are: 

• opportunities for recognition, perivonal success, and broader experience 
to complement their academic achievement, 

• the chance to develop intellectual, social, cultural, and physical talents to 
round out their academic education, and 

• the opportunity to extend the boundaries of the classroom by acquiring 
direct experience with the content cind v/orth of a subject, for example, 
when drama club members study and present the plays of Shakespeare, 
or when debaters gairi practice in applied logic, research, and public 
presentations. 

Although such activitie.s as athletics are less clearly related to academic 
goals, they do provide opportunities for physical growth and self-discipline. 
Indeed, all these activities can extend the range of experience that schools 
can offer. 

But when extracurricular activities get out of balance, problems can arise, 
as v;hen high oChool athletes treat sports as an alternative to learning 
rather than an addition to it. Distracted by the prestige they earn in sports, 
student athletes may fail to prepare adequately for the academic 
requirements of college or the workplace. This situation has worsened in 
recent years, and many abuses have come to light, such as lowering (or 
viinking at) the academic requirements for sports eligibility. There have 
been recent attempts to rectiJfy this situation by reinstating academic 
criteria as a condition for participation in all extracurricular activities. 



Rfjrrrmi'S Bradd^xk. J WAX < 19Siy Race, Athletic*, or-l Edutau«^ AtlauunenC Youth and S(xvtii, Vol 12, No 3. pp ^36-.^% 

Purd>. D . Eilzcn, D S , and liuf nagel, R < 1982 y Art Athktei. Studen^^" The Educatwnai A»lainmerii oi College AihleH'S 
Social Problems. Vol 29. No 4. pp 

Spady, W ( 1970>. Lament for the Lettcrirarc Effects of Ptcr Status and Extracurricular ActivttJes on Coals aM 
Achjcvement" Amencan .Imimol of Socuilcxpj, Vc? 75. No 4 , pp 6^50*702 

Spad}. W i 1971 ; Sutus.. Adue^ emenu and M,»ti\-aUon m tiit American Hi^n School" SJuxA krvuni>. Vol 79. No .3. pp 

VWlingham, W ft <1985> Succk^ tn OAhrgc The Hoi/ >A Prrs'mcU QwUittes and Autdemu, AMtty. New ^ork. CoJIege 
Q Board Publications. 
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Preparation for Work 



^^r^' ^^^^^ leaders report that students with solid basic skills and 
^ positive work attitudes are more likely to find and keep jobs than 
students with vocational skills alone. 

Cminru^it As new technologies make old job skills obsolete, the best vocational 

education will be solid preparation in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
reasoning. In the future, Ainericsin workers will acquire many of their job 
skills in the workplace, not in school. They will need to be able to master 
new technologies and upgrade their skills to meet specialized job demands. 
Men and women who have weak basic skills, or who cannot readily master 
new skills to keep pace withi change, may be only marginally employed 
over their lifetimes. 

Business leaders recommend that schools raise academic standards. They 
point to the need for remedial programs to help low-achieving students and 
to reduce dropping out. 

Business leaders stress that the school curriculum should emphasize 
literacy, mathematics, and problem solvmg skills. They believe schools 
should emphasize such personal qualities as self discipline, reliability, 
perseverance, teamwork, acceptiXig responsibility, and respect for the rights 
of otliers. These characteristics will serve all secondary students well, 
whether they go on to college or directly into the world of work. 



Rffrre7u,ri> Center fuf PublK Re»mjae> ».i<^8l->. ^xksf, ^ku*.-^ m i/u * A,frii,f /n*^ The (AjruruAimg Perceptions of Bustness^ Labor, 
and PuMic Bducoiifm New Yoric 

Commrtlw tot EcoiwniK Dcvclopmcnu ^ 1^85. irut^tmi^ m iJui Chudrrn Businesses and the PuWtv Schools A 
Statement. New Yoric smd ^VVtshiA^ton. DC 

NaUonai Ac«iem> of Saencc. N^tturui Avad«fn> ^ Ziiguv^nn^ IiiMitutt of Medicine, and Commiltee oa Saence, 
Znguncning and PuWk, PuiK.> 1984). iiujh oUfjoie, umi iht Ctuingin^ Horkpiace Thb EmpUjyers Vieu, Washington, DC„ 
Kalional Academy Press 

NatXfiul Advise^ C<iui)Ui on VixaiKMuu EklVKauori n^iJ^} <>*JT{^vrm^ Nummary itjuxtumai EdiuxUvm and Tramtng 
PfAvcyJcr Today and Tortmrtyu^ Washin^flon, D C. 

Zemskj-. R, and Me>-erson. M (1986)i The Tmmmg Impulse New York McGrawHilL 
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Now to put into effect all the 
suggestions which I have given 
is the province of prayer, per- 
haps, or exhortation. And even 
to follow zealcmly the Trunjority 
of theyn detmnds good fortune 
and muck careful attention, but 
to accomplish this lies within 
the capability of man. 

Plutarch, 46-120 

The Mfcaiim of Children 

(Volume 1 of Plutarch's Moralia) 
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Department of education ^ NEWS 

T«saa5f'^L^J V.'ll^e ''''' '^"^ «lick™a„-,202, 245-856. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN, SECRETARY BENNETT INTRODUCE 
"WHAT WORKS" IN EDUCATION ^ 

President Ronald Reagan and Secretary of Education 
William J. Bennett today introduced a new booklet that distills 
scholarly educational research into a practical guide for parents 
and teachers. The handbook, entitled What Works , will be presented 
to the public at a ceremony in the East Room of the White House 
before an audience of 250 parents, teachers, and educational 
leaders. 

What Works , planned for wide public distribution, dis- 
tills the findings of hundreds of research studies into brief 
summaries that explain educational practices found to be most 
effective in helping children to learn. 

In announcing the book, the President noted, "We Ameri- . 
cans have always considered education a key to individual achieve- 
ment and national strength. We know that education begins in the 
home and flourishes when it draws upon the combined efforts of 
children, parents, teachers, and administrators. 

" What works ," the President said, "provides practical 
knowledge to help in the education of our children. In assembling 
some Of the best available research for use by the American public. 
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What Works exemplifies the type of information the federal govern- 
ment can and should provide." 

Bennett noted that many of the findings confwrm the Amer- 
ican people's faith in old-fashioned common sense as a key to sound 
educational p-ractice, 

Bennett said, "Given the abuse that common sense has 
taken in recent decades, particularly in the field of education, it 
is no small contribution if research can play a role in restoring 
more common sense to American education," 

The Secretary explained that the information contained in 
What wor js reveals "that parents can make an enormous difference in 
the educational success of the.ir children. They can make a differ- 
ence in the home from the child's earliest years, and they can make 
a difference in the school by working together with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other parents. The book also tells us how schools can 
make a difference - strong principals and a solid curriculum coni 
tribute substantially to the educational progress of a child." 

"First and foremost," Bennett said, "this book is in- 
tended to be useful to the adult with a child in school or about 
to enter school. It is designed to assist the adult who cares 
about the education of the child, both at home and at school." 

Dennett stressed that the booklet is free and pointed out 
that a toll-free telephone number is available for people seeking 
further information about the findings and the research* 
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The Secretary said that his enthusiasm for the book is 
based on his belief that the fundamental responsibility of the fed- 
eral government in the field of education is to supply Accurate and 
reliable information about education to the American people. 

To find out if the report really does meet its goal and 
assist adults in educating children, the Secretary called on the 
public to submit comments and suggestions about What Works . "We're 
serious. We would like to know how this handbook has been help- 
ful, and what else of this sort we can do. We ask this because we 
intend to continue this kind of work." 

The report is divided into three sections — home, class- 
room and school. Each section contains one-page summaries of sig- 
nificant findings in that area. There are 41 topics. They include 
such subjects as reading to children, early writing, and developing 
talent (in the home section); science experiments, phonics, and 
homework (in the classroom section); discipline, rigorous courses' 
and extra-curricular activities (in the school section). 

"We believe," said Bennett, "that this book offers clear, 
comprehensible information on some of the most practical, everyday 
educational questions. Most of all. What Works reaffirms the fact 
that education is susceptible both to being understood and to being 
improved." 



### 
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Note to Editors: For immediate publication purposes, the book- 
let may be obtained by calling (202) 245-8564 
For members of the public, the booklet can be* 
Obtained free by writing Consumer IMormation 
Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. For ques- 
tions concerning the research and findings in 
the publication, the consumer can call toll-' 

fr^.iin?;^^^"^"^* ^" Washington the number 
IS 254-6057. 
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It is a great honor to be here today to present an impor- 
tant handbook about education to the American people* Under 
President Reagan's leadership, this country has launched a major 
effort to restore excellence to education. During the course of 
that reform. President Reagan has kept the nation's attention 
focused on the things we need to pay attention to, the things 
that make the real differences in the education of a child • I 
believe that What Works is a contribution that will keep reform 
headed in the right direction. 

This little book is a straightforward report on what works 
in the education of our children. It provides accurate, impor- 
tant information that can be used by all of us — parents and 
taxpayers, teachers and legislators, principals and school board 
members, newspaper reporters and newspaper readers. But first 
and foremost, this book is intended to be useful to the adult 
with a child in school or about to enter school. It is designed 
to assist the adult who cares about the education of the child, 
both at home and in school. 

The preparation of this report has been in my mind since 
I was sworn in as Secretary of Education a year ago. In my first 
statement upon becoming Secretary, I said, "We must remember 
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that education is not a dismal sciencec In education research, 
of course, there is much to find out, but education, despite ef- 
forts to make it so, is not essentially mysterious." AndL.in my 
first interview as Secretary, I added: "I hope we can make sense 
about education and talk sense about education in terms that the 
American people can understand. . . I would like to have the 
best information available to the Department and therefore to 
the American people." 

As soon as Chester Finn assumed the office of Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Improvement, I asked him to undertake 
the preparation of this book. One of our first acts was to reor- 
ganize the research division of the Department to make it better 
suited to assembling, distilling, and distributing the most • 
authoritative, most useful educational research available. What 
Wotks is the first product of those efforts. It is the sort of 
thing that the President asked me to do when I assumed this 
office, and it is the sort of thing we intend to continue doing. 

Behind this handbook is the belief that the first and most 
fundamental responsibility of the federal government in the 
field of education is to supply accurate and reliable informa- 
tion to the American people. There are, of course, many impor- 
tant educational subjects that this book does not address. We 
have excluded some of the larger and more contentious policy 
issues, as well as some findings for which the evidence was 
judged too tentative to include. But we believe that this 
book offers clear, comprehensible information on some of the 
most important practical, everyday educational questions. 
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I imagine that some people will be surprised by the infor- 
mation contained in this report. But I think most will con- 
clude that it confirms common sense. That's fine. Given tbe 
abuse that comnon sense has taken in recent decades, particu- 
larly in the field of education, it is no small contribution if 
research can play a role in restoring more common sense to 
American education. As George Orv;ell observed, there are times 
when the first duty of intelligent people is the restatement of 
the obvious. 

What does this book tell us? For one, it tells us that 
parents can make an enormous difference in the educational suc- 
cess of their children. They can make a difference in the home 
from the child's earliest years, and they can make a difference 
in the school by working together with teachers, principals, and 
other parents. The book also tells us how schools can make a 
difference — strong principals and a solid curriculum contrib- 
ute substantially to the educational progress of a child. 

Most of all. What Works reaffirms the fact that education 
is susceptible both to being understood and being improved. 
These findings should bolster our confidence that we really can 
act to improve our schools. 

The handbook is divided into three sections: one on the 
Home, one on the Classroom, a third on the School. Each section 
is composed of significant research findings on pertinent educa- 
tional subjects. For example, the section on the Home begins 
with a finding of the "Curriculum of the Home." Let me read to 
you an excerpt from this finding: . . 
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[Parents] can create a "curriculum of the home" that-i 
teaches their children what matters. They do this through 
their daily conversations, household routines, attention to 
school matters, and affectionate concern for their chil- 
dren's progress. 



And the discussion offers some specific examples; 



In order to enrich the "curriculum of the home," some 
parents: 

— ^provide books, supplies, and a special place for studying 
-•^observe routines for meals, bedtime, and homework, and 
— monitor the amount of time spent watching TV and doing 
af ter--school jobs. 



This is worth knowing. So are these observations on 
"Homework Quantity" from the section on the Classroom. 



Extra studying helps children at all levels of ability. 
One research study reveals that when low-ability students 
do just 1 to 3 hours of homework a week, their grades are 
usually as high as those of average-ability students who do 
no homework. 

Homework boosts achievement because the total time spent 
studying influences how much is learned. Low<**achieving 
high school students study less than high achievers and do 
less homework. Time is not the only ingredient of 
learning, but without it little can be achievedo 

Teachers, parents, and students determine how much, how 
useful, and how good the homework is. On average, 
American teachers say they assign about 10 hours of 
homework each week — about 2 hours per school day. But 
high school seniors report they spend only 4 to 5 hours a 
week doing homework, and 10 percent say they do none at all 
or have none assigned. In contrast, students in Japan 
spend about twice as much time studying outside school as 
American students. 



This finding confirms what many parents already believed, 
but it is important for our children to have that belief confirmed. 
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The third section of the book is on the School. Its first 
finding is on what makes for an "Effective School:** 



One cf the most important achievements of education 
research in the last 20 years has been identifying thje 
factors that characterize effective schools, in particular 
schools that have been especially successful in teaching 
basic skills to children from low-income families* 

Schools with high student achievement and morale show 

certain characteristics: 

— vigorous instructional leadership, 

— a* principal who makes clear, consistent, and fair 

decisions, 

—an emphasis on discipline and a safe, orderly environment,' 
— instructional practices that focus on basic skills and 
academic achievement, 

— collegiality among teachers in support of student 
achievement, 

— teachers with high expectations that all their students 

can and will learn, and 

— frequent review of student progress. 



We know that these are the kinds of things that work in 
educating children, and we trust that schools, parents and com- 
munities will find this handbook -to be a useful tool in improv- 
ing our children's education. I for one am confident that the 
American people are ready, willing, and able to improve American 
education. It will not be an altogether essy task. •'Badness you 
can get easily, •» observes the Greek poet Kesiod in the pages of 
this report. ••The road is smooth, and it lies close by. But in 
front of excellence the immortal gods have put sweat, and long 
and steep is the way.c.** Along that road to excellence, we be- 
lieve that the greatest contribution the federal government can 
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make is to supply the American people with reliable, relevant 
information on what works. Armed with good information, the 
American people can be trusted to fix their own schools. 

I have two last points. You will notice that this harhdbook 
is free . Copies can be obtained by writing to the address on the 
on the last pige: the Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, 81009. I call on the media to publish this address so we 
can distribute the handbook 'jfidely to the American people. And 
we will be glad for educators, parents, and civic groups to re- 
print or excerpt the handbook, so it achieves a wide circulation 
and forms the basis for as much discussion as possible. On the 
last page we've also included a toll-free phone number for peo- 
ple with questions concerning the findings in the handbook. 

Finally, you'll notice that the very last thing in this book 
is a card for comments and suggestions. We're serious. We would 
■like to know how this handbook has been helpful, and what else 
of this sort we should do in the future. We ask this because we 
intend to keep up this kind of work. It represents what will be 
a continuing departmental effort to provide the American people 
the information they need to achieve excellence in American edu- 
cation. 
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